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„ | ADVERTISEMENT. 


S THE Liter, having omitted to distinguish t the 


. the Essays of his Correspondents by any particular 
signature, thinks it necessary to inform his Readers, 


that from the ninth, the fifteenth, thirty-tbird, forty- 


Second, fifty-fourth, cixty-scventh, Seventy-Sixth, seven- 
 ky-ninth, eighty-second, ninety-third, ninety-sixth, and 
_ ninety-eighth Papers, he claims no other praise 
than that of ne siven them to TG. 5 
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8 who attempt tothe Fn a seem to 
be often stopped in the beginning, by the difficul- 
ty of finding a proper Title. Two Writers, since 
the time of the Spectator, have assumed his Name, 
without any pretensions to lawful, inheritance; an 
effort was once made to revive the Tatler; and the 
strange appellations, by which other Papers have 
been called, show, that the Authors were distressed, _ 
like the Natives of America, who come to the Eur : 
opeans to beg a Name. e 
It will be easily believed of the Taler, that, if his = 
Title had required any search, he never would 
have found it. Every mode of life has its conveni- 
| encies, The Idler, who. habituates himself to be 
satisfied with what he can most easily obtain, not 
only escapes labours which «re often fruitless, but 
sometimes succeeds better than those who des pise | 
all that is within their reach, and think every thing 
More valuable as it is harder to be acquireds . 
If similitude of mannets be a motive to kindness, 1 
| the Idler may flatter himself with universal Patron= 
age; There is no single character under which _ 
Wen numbers are mT. . very t man is, or 
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nopes to be, an Idler. Even those who seem to 


differ most from us are hastening to increase our 
Fraternity. As peace is the end of war, $0 to be 


idle is the ultimate purpose of the busy. 


There is perhaps no appellation by which - 4 


Writer can better denote his kindred to the human 
Species. It has been found hard to describe Man 


buy an adequate Definition. Some philosophers 
have called him a reasonable Animal, but others 
| have considered Reason as a Quality of which ma- 
ny creatures partake. He has been termed like- 
wise a laughing Animal but it is said that some 


men have never laughed. Perhaps Man may be 


more properly distinguished as an Idle Animal; 
for there is no Man who is not sometimes Idle. It 


is at least a definition from which none that shall 


find it in this Paper can be excepted; for who can 


be more idle than the reader of the Idler? 


That the Definition may be complete, Idleness 
must be not only the general, but the peculiar 


characteristic of Man; and perhaps Man is the only 


Being that can properly be called Idle, that does 
by »thers what he might do himself, or sacrifices 


Duty or Pleasure to the Love of Euse. 


S⸗carcely any Name can be imagined from which 7 
less envy or competition is to be dreaded. The 


Idler has no Rivals or Enemies. The Man of Bus- 
iness forgets him. The Man of Enterprize despis- 


es him; and though such as tread the same track 
of life fall commonly into jealousy and discord, Id- 
lers are always found to associate in Peace; and he 
who is most famed for doing Nothiug, is glad to 
meet another as idle as himself. 35 
What is to be expected from this Paper, whethet 
it will be uniform or various, learned or tamiliar, 
serious or gay, political or moral, continued or in- 
terrupted, it is hoped that no Reader will enquire. {| 
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ed; for to form schemes is the Idler's privilege, Fo 
But though he has many projects in his head, he is 
now grown sparing of communication, having ob- * 
served, that his hearers are apt to remember what 

he forgets himself, and his tardiness of execution 
exposes him to the encroachments of those who - 
catch a hint and fall to work; and that very speci= _ 
ous plans after long contrivances and pompous 


displays, have subsided in weariness without a 


trial, and without wirre have been dlasted by oy 
derision. 715 | 
Something the Idler $ Character. may de suppos- 
ed to promise. Those that are curious after dimin- 
utive History, who watch the Revolutions of Fam- 
ilies, and the Rise and Fall of Characters either Male 
or Female, who hope to be gratified by this Paper; 
for the Idler is always inquisitive, and seldom re- 
tentive. He that delights in Obloquy and Satire, 
and wishes to see Clouds gathering over any Repu- 
tation that dazzles him with its Brightness, wilt 
snatch up the Idler's Essays with a beating heart. 
The Idler is naturally censorious; those Who . 
tempt nothing themselves think every thing easily 
performed, and consider the unsaccessful N 


as criminal. 


I think it necessary to give Bötdee, that 1 make 

no contract, nor incur any obligation. If those who _ 
depend on the Idler for intelligence and entertannͤ- 
ment should suffer the disappointment which com 
monly follows ill- -placed expectations, they: are to „ 
lay the blame only on themselves. 5 
Vet Hope is not wholly to be cast away. The 1 5 
Idler, though sluggish, is yet alive, and may some- 
times be stimulated to vigour and activiy He 
may descend into piofoundness, or tower into sub- 
limity; for the diligence of an Idler is rapid and im- 


petuous, as ponderous bodies forced into velocity 


| move a violence ee to their weight.” 15 


5 THE IDLER. 


"Wo: . 
But these vehement exertions of intellect cannot 
be frequent; and he will therefore gladly receive 


help from any correspondent, who shall enable him 


to please without his own labour. He excludes no 
style, he prohibits no subject; only let him that 


writes to the Idler remember, that his letters must 
not be long: no words are to be squandered in de- 
dclarations of esteem, or confessions of inability; con- 


scious Dullness has little right to be prolix, and 


: Pr aise 1s not so welcome | to the Idler as Quiet, . 
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Air; positions are often e on | the W PE) 
seldom on the mind; there are many truths which 
every human being acknowledges and forgets. It 
is generally known, taat he who expects much will 

be often disappointed; yet disappointment seldom 
cuxes us of expectation, or has any other effect, than 
that of producing a moral sentence, or peevish ex- 
_ clamation. 

will always wish to advance rather by the impulse of 
the wind, than the strokes of the oar; and many 
founder in the passage, while they lie waiting for 


He that embarks in the voyage of life, 


the gale that is to waft them to their wish. | 
It will naturally be suspected, that the Idler has 
htely s2{fered some disappointment, and that he 


does not talk thus gravely for nothing. No man is 

required to betray his own secrets. | 

ver, confess, that I have now been a Writer almost a 
week, and have not heard a single word of Praise, 
. nor received 0 one Hint from avy Correapondent, - : 


I will, howe- 
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Whence this negligence proceeds, I am not able 


to discover. Many of my predecessors have thought 


themselves oblized to return their acknowledgments 
in the second paper, for the kind reception of the 
first; and in a short time apologies have become ne- 


cessary to those ingenious Gentlemen and Ladies, 


whose performances, though in the highest degree 


elegant and learned, have been unavoidably delayed. 
What then will be thought of me, who, having 
experienced no kindness, have no thanks to return; 
whom no Gentleman or Lady has yet enabled to 
give any cause of discontent, and who have there- 


fore no opportunity of shewing how skilfully I can 


pac! fy resentment, extenuate negligence, or e 5 


rejection? 


I have long known, that splendor of reputation is 
not to be counted among tlie necessaries of lite, and 
therefore shall not much repine if praise be with- held 
till it is better deserved. But surely I may be al- 
lowed to complain, that, in a nation of Authors, 
not one has thought me wor orthy of Notice aiter 50 


fair an invitation, 


At the time when ther rage of writing has seized 1 
the old and young, when the Cook warbles her Ly - 
rics in the Kitchen, and the Thrasher vociferates his 
Heroics in the Barn; when our Traders deal our _ 
| knowledge in bulky volumes, and our Girls forsake 
their samplers to teach king loms wisdom; it may _ 
seem very unnecessary to draw any more from their 
proper occupations, by affording new opportunities | 


of Literary Fame, 


I should be indeed willig to find; that, for the. 
cake. of coriesponding with the Idier, the Smith's 
iron had cooled on the anvil, or the Spinster's dis- 
taff stood unemployed. 1 solicit only the contribu- 
tions of those who have already devoted themselves 
to IANS, © on, without any determinate eee | 


1 
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wander at large through the expanse of life, and 


Wear out the day in W at one -prace what they 
- utter at another. 


Of these, a great part are 1 Weitem One 


nas a friend in the country upon whom he exercises 
his powers; whose passions he raises and depresses, 
whose understanding he perplexes with paradoxes, 


or strengthens by argument; whose admiration he 


_ courts, whose praises he enjoys; and who serves him 
instead of a Senate or Theatre; as the young sol- 
diers in the Roman camp learned the use of their 
weapons b meins against a post in the place of an 


enemy. 
Another has his pockets filled with Essays and 
Epigrams, which he reads, from house to house, to 


select parties; and which his acquaintances are dai- | 
ly entreating him to with- 0 no wager from the 
_ impatience of the Public. 
If among these any one is 55056400 that, by euch 
8 preludes of composition, he has qualified himself to 
appear in the open world, and is yet afraid of those 
_ censures which they who have already written, and 


they who cannot write, are equally ready to fulmi- 


nate against public Pretenders to Fame, he may, by 

transmitting his performances to the Idler, make a 

_ cheap experiment of his abilities, and enjoy the plea- 
sure of success, without the hazard of miscarriage. 


Many advantages not generally known arise from 


. this method of Stealing on the Public. The stand- 
ing Author of the Paper is always the object of cri- 
_ tical malignity. Whatever is mean will be imputed 
to him, and whatever is excellent be ascribed to his 
assistants. It does not much alter the event, that 
the Author and his correspondents are equally un- 
known; for the Author, whoever he be, is an indi- 
_ vidual, of whom every Reader has some fixed idea, 
and whom he is therefore unwilling to gratify with 


= opplance ; but the Falten Kuen to his Correspons | 
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dents are Scattered i in the air, none can tell on whom 


they will light, and therefore none are en to 
bestow them. | 


He that is known to contribute - to a periode 5 
Work, needs no other caution than not to tell what 


particular Pieces are his own; such secrecy is indeed 
very difficult; but if it can be maintained, it is scarce- 
ly to be imagined at how small an erpenee he may : 
ay considerable. 
A Person of Quality, by a ds Paper, may en- 
gross the honour of a Volume. Fame is indeed 
dealt with a hand less and less bounteous through the 
subordinate ranks, till it && scends to the professed 
Author, who will find it very difficult to get more 
than he deserves; but every man who does not want 
it, or who needs not value it, may have liberal al- 
lowances; and, for five letters in the year sent to the 
Idler, of which perhaps, only two are printed, will 
be promoted to the first rank of Writers by those 


ho are weary of the present race of Wits, and wich 
to sink them into obscurity, before the lustre of 22 


name not e known 0 to be + detented. 
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Irs 18 lens dow the e of chose who fre- 5 
quent the Theatres, that all the Dramatic Art has 


been long exhausted, and that the vicissitudes of 
Fortune, and accidents of Lite, have been shown in 


| every possible combination, till the first scene in- 
forms us of the last, and the Play no sooner opens, 


than every auditor knows how it will conclude. 8 
When a Conepirzey is Lee in a Tragedy, 1 


ey wr _— 
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5 guess by whom it will be Aetested; when a Letter 


is dropt in a Comedy, we can tell by whom it will 


be found. Nothing is now left for the Poet but 


Character and Sentiment, which are to make their 


way as they can, without the soft anxiety of sus- 


Pence, or the enlivening agitation of surprize. 


A new Paper lies under the same disadv antage as 
a new Play. There is danger lest it be new with-_ 
out novelty, My earlier Predecessors had their 


choice of vices and follies, and selected such as were 


most likely to raise merriment or attract attention; 
they had the whole field of life before them, untrod- 
den and unsurveyed; characters of every kind shot. 
up in their way, and those of the most luxuriant 
growth, or most conspicuous colours, were natural 
ly cropt by the first sickle. They that follow are 
forced to peep into neglected corners, to note the 
casual varieties of the same species, aud to recom- 
mend themselves by minute industry, and distine- £1] 
5 tions too subtle for common eyes. 
Sometimes it may happen, that the haste of neg⸗ 
 ligence of the first enquires has left enough behind 
| to reward another search; sometimes new objects 


start up under the eye, and he that is looking for 


% 


one kind of matter is amply gratified by the disco- 
very of another. But still it must be allowed, that, 
as more is taken, less can remain; and every truth 
brought newly to light, impoverishes the mine, from 
Which succeeding imtellects are to dig their trea- 
___ Sures.. 's 
5 Many philosophe rs. imagine, that the: Elemente 
themselves may be intime exhausted; that the Sun, 
by shining long, will effuse all its lizht; and that, 
by the continual. waste of aqueous particles, the 
5 whole earth will at last become a sandy desart. 
I would not advise my readers to disturb them 
selves by contriving how they shall live without 
1 light and We tor the Jays of universal Wurst and 
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leave posterity to shift for themselves. 


But if the stores of nature are limited, much more | 


narrow bounds must be set to the modes of life; 
and mankind may want a moral or amusing Paper, 


many years before they shall be deprived of drink 
or day-Iight. This want, which to the busy and the 


inventive may seem easily remediable by some sub- 
stitute or other, the whole race of Idlers will feel 


with all the zensibility that such torpid animals can 


suffer. 
W ben consider the innumerable multitudes that, 
having no motive of desire, or determination of will, 


lie freezing in perpetual inactivity, till some exter- 
nal impulse puts them in motion; who awake in the 
morning, vacant of thought, with minds gaping for 
the intellectual food, which some kind Essayist has 
been accustomed to supply; I am moved by the 
commiseration with which all human beings ought 

to behold the distress of each other, to try some ex- : 
pedients for their relief, aud to enquire by what me- 
thods the listless may be actuated, and the "empty .. 


be replenished. 


There are said to be W in © Madnees known | 


ouly to Madmen, There are certainly miseries in 


Idleness, which the Idler only can conceive. These 
miseries I have often felt and often bewailed, 1 
know, by experience, how welcome is every avoca- 
tion that summons the thoughts to a new image; 


© 


and how much languor and lassitude are relieved by 

that officioasness which offers a momentary amuse - | 

ment to him who is unable to find it for himself. 
It is naturally indifferent to this race of men „ 

entertainment they receive, so they are but enter- 

tained. They catch, with equal eagerness, at a mo- 

Tal lecture, or the memoirs of a FTORDer 3 a a prediction 7 gp 
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perpetual darkness are at a great distance. The O- 
cean and the Sun will last our time, and we my 
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ol the appearance of a comet, or the calculation of 
the chances of a lottery. 


They might therefore easily be pleased, ir hey 


consulted only their own minds ; but those who will 
not take the trouble to think for themselves have al- 
ways somebody that thinks for them; and the diffi- 


culty in writing 1s to please those from whom o- 


thers learn to be pleased. 


Much mischief is done in the world with very lit- 


tle interest or design. He that assumes the Charac- 


ter of a Critic, and justifies his claim by perpetual 


S 


censure, imagines that he is hurting none but the 
Author; and him he considers as a pestilent animal, | 
whom every other being has a right to persecute. 
Little does he think how many harmless men he in- 
volves in his own guilt, by teaching them to be nox- 
jous without malignity, and to repeat objections | 
which they do not understand; or how many honest 
minds he debars from pleasure, by exciting an arti- 
_ ficial fastidiousness; and making them too wise to 
cConcur with their own sensations. He who is taught | 
by a Critic to dislike that which pleased him in his | 
natural state, has the same reason to complain of his 
Instructor, as the Madman to rail at his doctor, who, 
when he thought himself master of Perk, Physicked | 
him to poverty. 


If Men will struggle against their own advantage, 


| they are not to expect that the Idler will take much 
pains upon them; he has himself to please as well 
as them, and has long learned, or endeavoured to 

learn, not to make the pleasure of others too necessa- 
oF to his . „ 
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Cranty, or tenderness for the Poor; which is 


now justly considered, by a great part of mankind, 


as inseparable from piety, and in which almost all 


the goodness of the present age consists, is, I think, 
known only to those who enjoy, either immedi- 
ately or by transmission, the light of Revelation. 


Those ancient nations who have given us the 
wisest models of government, and the brighiest ex- 
amples of patriotism, whose institutions have been 
transcribed by all succeeding Legislators, and whose 
| history i is studied by every candidate for political 
J or military reputation, have yet left behind them no 
mention of alms-houses or hospitals, of Fe where 85 


age might repose, or sickness be relieved. 


The Roman Emperors, indeed, gave large dona- 
tives to the citizens and soldiers, but these distribu- 
tions were always reckoned rather popular than vir- 
tuous: nothing more was intended than an ostenta- 
tion of liberality, nor was any recompence e 


ed, but suffrages and acclamations. 


Their beneficence was merely occasional ; he that 
ceased to need the favour of the people, ceased hikes - : -. 
wise to court it; and therefore, no mau thought it 
either necessary or wise to make any standing pro- 
vision for the needy, to look forwards to the wants 
ot posterity, or to secure successions of Share. for 
successions of Distress. > 2 
Compassion is by some oy RR on whom the 
name of Pnilosopheis has been too easily conferred, 
resolved into an affection merely selfish, an involun= _ 
tary perception of pain at the involuntary Sight of a 
deing li like ourselves languighing i in misery. : * ; 
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effects desultory and transient; it will never settle 
into a principle of action, or extend relief to calami- 
ties unseen in generations not yet in being. 


5 Prayory: on” the e 


this sensation, if ever it be felt at all from the brute 
instinct of uninstructed nature, will only produce 


The devotion of life or fortune to the succour of 


the Poor, is a height of virtue, to which Humanity 
has never risen by its own power. The Charity of 
the Mabometans is a precept which their Teacher 
evidently transplanted from the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity; and the care with which somè of the Orien- 
tal sects attend, as is said, to the necessities of the 


diseased and indigent, may be added to the other ar- 


guments, which prove Zoroaster to have borrowed ; 
His institutions from the law of Moses. 
The present age, though not likely to shine here 

5 after among the most splendid periods of history, 
has yet given examples of Charity, which may be 
very properly recommended to imitation. The e- 


qual distribution of wealth, which long commerce 


has produced, does not enable any single hand to 
raise edifices of piety like fortified cities, to appro- 
priate Manors to religious uses, or deal out such 
large and lasting beneficence as was scattered over 
the land in ancient times by those who possessed 
counties or provinces. But no sooner is a new spe- 
cies of misery brought to view, and a design of re- 
lieving it professed, than every hand is open to con- 
tribute something, every tongue is busied in solici- 
tation, and every art of pleasure is e for a 
ttlme in the interest of virtue, _ 


The most apparent and pressing miseries incident 


to man have now their peculiar houses of recep- 
tion and relief, and there are few among us raised 
however little above the danger of Poverty, who 
may not justly claim, what is implored by the Ma- 


bometans in their most arcont Feen the 
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Among those actions which the mind can most 
securely review with unabated pleasure, is that of 


having contributed to an hospital for the sick. Of 
gome kinds of Charity the consequences are dubi- 


some evils which beneficence has been busy to 
remedy, are not certainly known to be very griev- 


ous to the sufferer, or detrimental to the community z 


but no man can question whether wounds and sick- 
ness are not really painful; whether it be not wor- 
thy of a good man's care to restore those to ease 
and usefulness, from whose labour infants and wo— 
men expect their bread, and who, by a casual hurt, 
or lingering disease, lie pining in want and anguish, | 
burthensome to others, and weary of themselves. = 
Yetas the hospitals of the present time subsist on- 


| by by gifts bestowed at pleasure, without any cold - 


fund of support, there is danger lest the blaze of Cha- 
rity, which now burns with so much heat and splen- 
dor, should die away for want of lasting fuel; lest 
Fashion should suddenly withdraw her smile, and 
Inconstancy transfer the public attention to some- 


thing which may een more eligible, because it N | 


will be new. 
Whatever i is left! in the a” of Chance must by 


| zubject to vicissitude; and when any establishment 


is found to be useful, it ought to be the next cure to 

make it permanent, | . 
But man is a e being, Aa ws Jectots 5 

must partake of the imperfections of their Author, 


To confer duration is not always in our power, We 


must snatch the present moment, and employ it well, 


without too much solicitude for the future, and con- 


tent ourselves with reflecting that our part is per- 
formed. He that waits for an opportunity to do 
much at once, may breathe out his life in idle wishes, 


and regret, in the last hour, his uzelegs intention,” 
and barren zeal, | 
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The most active promoters of the present schemes 
of Charity cannot be cleared from some instances of 


misconduct, which may awaken contempt and cen- 


Sure, and hasten that neglect which is likely to come 


too soon of itself. The open competitions between 
different hospitals, and the animosity with which 
their patrons oppose one another, may prejudice 


weak minds against them all, For it will not be ea» 


sily believed, that any man can, for good reasons, 
wish to exclude another from doing good. The 
spirit of Charity can only be continued by a recon- 
cCiliation of these ridiculous feuds; and therefore, 
instead of contentions who shall be the only bene- 
factors to the needy, let there be no other struggle 
a than who Shall be tae mans | 
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wa, 8 Military Spee x are at last begin; our 
*roops are marching in all the pomp of war, and a 


amp is marked out on the Isle of Wight; the heart 
every Englischman now swells with confidence, 


| hough somswhat softened by generous. coinpassion 
.., 01 the consternation and distresses of our enemies. 
This formidable armament and splendid march 


oroduce different effects upon different miuds, accor- 


ling to the boundless diversities of tem per, Sera; 
5 ion, and habits of thought. 1 5 


Ma ny a tender Maiden considers her Reer as 41. 


: eady lost, because he cannot reach the camp but by 


- ;rossing the sea; Men of a more political under 


tanding, are persuaded that we shall now see, in a 
ew days, the Ambassadors of France supplicating| 


or pity. Some are hoping for a bloody battle, be- 


. ause oder battle l wanne narrative; 
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some are composing Songs of victory; some plau- 


ning arches of triumph; and some are mixing re- 
works for the celebration of a peace, 


Of all extensive-and complicated odjects different 


parts are selected by different eyes; and minds are 
variously affected, as they vary their attention. 
The care of the public i is now fixed upon our sol- 


diers, who are leaving their native country to wan- 
der, none can tell how long, 
of the Isle of Wight. 


who look, or believe myself to look, with more phi- 


losophic eyes on human affairs, must confess, that 1 
saw the troops march with "little emotion; my - 
| thoughts were fixed upon other scenes; and the 
tear stole into my eyes, not for those who were S0. 1 


ing away, but for those who were left behind. 


We have no reason to doubt but our troops wilt . 
proceed with proper caution, there are men among 
But how 
shall the Ladies endure without them? By what 
arts can they, who have long had no joy but from 
the civilities of a Soldier, now amuse their hours, 


them who can take care of themgelves. 


and Solace their separation! . 


Ot fiftv thousand men, now | devils ts different | 
stations, if we allow each to have been occasionally 
necessary only to four women, a short computation 
will inform us, that. tv o hundred thousand Ladies 
are left to languish in distress; two hundred thou- _ 
sand Ladies, who must run to Sales and Auctions 
without an attendant; sit at the Play without a Cri- 
tic to direct their opinion; buy their Fans by their 
own judgment; dispose Shells by their own inven- 
tion; walk in the Mall without a Gallant; go to the 
Gardens without a protector; and shuffle Cardy with | 
vain impatience, for want of a nen to n — 
5 the Na Ip > ; 


in the pathless desarts ; 
The Tender sigh for their 
aufferings, and the Gay drink to their success. I, 
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Of these Ladies, some, I hope, have lap- dogs, and 
some monkies; but they are unsatistactory compa« 
nions. Many useful offices are performed by men 
of scarlet, to which neither dog, nor monkey has ad- 
_ equate. abilities, A parrot, indeed, is as fine as a 
Colonel, and if he has been much used to good com- 
Pany, is not wholly without conversation; but a par- 
rot, after all, is a poor little creature, and has nei 
ther sword nor shoulder Knot, Can neither dance nor 
Play at cards. 1 


Since the soldiers must obe; the 4 O1 ftheir Juty; þ 


and go to that side of the kingdom which faces 
France, I know not why the Ladies, who cannot 
live without them, should not follow them. The 
prejudices and pride of man have long presumed 
the sword and spindle made for different hands, and 
denied the other sex to partake the grandeur of mi- 
litary glory. This notion may be consistently e- 


nough receiv ed in France, where the Salic Law ex- 
= cludes females from the T hrone; but we, who allow 


them to be Soverei. ans, may 1 - . them 

capable to be soldiers. | 

It were to be wished that some man, whose expe- 
Tience and authority might entorce regard, would 

propose that our encampments for the present year 

should comprise an equal number of men, and wo- 

men, who should march and fight in mingled bodies. 


If proper Colonels were once appointed, and the 


drums ordered to beat for female volunteers, our re— 
giments would soon be filled without b the e 
or cruelty;o! an Impress. 

Ot these Heroines, some might serve on foot, uns 


| der the denomination oi the Female Buffs, and some 


on horseback, with the title of Lady Hussars. 
What objections can be made to this scheme I 


5 3 endeavoured maturely to consider; and cannot 


find that a modern soldier has any duties, except 


5 that of obedience, which a Lady cannot perform. 
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If the hair has lost its powder, a Lady has a puff; if 


a coat be spotted, a Lady has a brush. Strength is 


of less importance since fire- arms have been used; 


blows of the hand are now seldom exchanged; and 


what is there to be done, in the charge o the retreat, 


bevond the powers of a sprightly maiden; 


Our masculine squadrons will not suppose them- 
selves disgraced by their auxiliaries, till they have 
done something which women could not have done. 
The troops of Bradcock never saw their enemies, 


and were perhaps defeated by women. If our Ame- 


7:can General had headed an arm Y of bills he might 
Had Minorca 


still have built a fort, and taken it. 
been defended by a female garrison, it might have 


been surrendered, as it was, without a breach; and _ 
{ I cannot but think, that seven thousand women 
might have ventured to look at Rochfort, sack ä 


. rob a A vineyard, and r return in awards of 
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"INT Lady's who had een ts' Hide on one. 


Horse a thousand miles in a thousand hours, has 


completed ter journey in little more than two-thirds = 
of the time stipulated, and was conducted through _ 
triumphal honors. Acclamation 

1 shouted before her, and all ne Howers of the Spring = 


the last mile with 


were scattered in her way. 


Every heart ought to rejoice -when true merit is 


distinguished with public notice. I am far from 


wishing either to the Amazon or her Horse any di- 


minution of Happiness or Fame, and cannot but la- 


ment that ons doe were not more amply” and ouitably 1 Wo: 


warded. 


There Was once a time when wreaths of Bays, 0 or 5 


"IS 


7 ͤ r 1 
Oak were considered as recompences equal to the 
most wearisome labours and terrific dangers, and 
when the miseries of long marches and stormy seas 
were at once driven from the remembrance by the 
fragrance of a Garland, 5 
If this Heroine had been born in ancient times, 

she might perhaps have been delighted with the 
| simplicity of ancient gratitude; or if any thing 
was wanting to full satisfaction, she might have 
supplied the deſiciency with the hope of deification; 
and anticipated the altars that would be raised, and | 
the vows that would be made, by future Candidates 
for Equestrian Glory, to the Patroness of the 1 
and the Goddess of the stable. 
But Fate reserved her for a more enlightened age, 
Which has discovered leaves and flowers to be tran- 
sitory things; which considers profit as the end of 
Honor; and rates the event of every undertaking 
only by the money that is gained or lost. In these 
days, to strew the road with Daisies, and Lilies, is to 
mock Merit and delude Hope. The Toyman will 
not give his jewels, nor the Mercer measure out his 
silks, for vegetable coin. A Primrose, though pick- 
ed up under the feet of the most renowned courser, 
will neither be received as a Stake at Cards, nor 
| procure a Seat at:the Opera, nor buy Candles for a 


85 Rout, nor Lace for a Livery. And though there 


are many Virtuosos, whose sole ambition is to pos- 
ess something which can be found in no other hand, 
pet some are more accustomed to store their cabi- 
nets by theft than purchace, and none of them 
would either steal or buy one of the Flowers of | 


_ Gratulation till he knows that all the rest are totally 


destroyed. 

Little therefore did it avail. this wonderful Lady 

to be received, however joy fully, with such obsolete 

and barren ceremonies of praise. Had the way 
been covered with Guineas, though but for the tenth 
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skill and diligence as not wholly lost; 


Atalanta's miscarriage. 


So much ground could not; . have been pa- Bj 
ved with gold but at a large expence, and we are at 
present engaged in war, which demands and enfor- 
ces frugality. But common rules are made only for 
common life, and some deviation from general po- 
licy may be allowed in favour of a Lady, that rode a 


thousand miles in a thousand hours. 


Since the spirit of antiquity so much prevails * 

mong us, that even on this great occasion we have 
given flowers instead of money, let us at least com- 
pleat our imitation of the Ancients, and endeavour 
to transmit to posterity the memory of that virtue, 
which we consider as superior to pecuniary recom- | 
Let an Equestrian Statue of his Heroine be 
erected, near the starting post on the heath of Ne- 
market, to fill kindred souls with emulation, and tel! 
the Grand-daughters of our Grand- daughters, what 5 


pence, 


an Englisb Maiden has once performed. 


As events, however illustrious, are soon abecured; DS. 
if they are entrusted to tradition, I think it necessary 5 
the pedestal should be inscribed with a concise ac- 
om posi- 


count of this great performance. The 
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hart of the last * she would have considered her 
and might 
have rejoiced in the speed and perseverance, Which 
had left her such superfluity of time, that she could 
at leisure gather her reward without the danger of 
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tion of this narrative ought not :o be comm ted ra- [ 


ly to improper hands. If the Rhetoricians of Ne- 
market, who may be supposed likely to conceive _ 
in its full strength the dignity of the subject, 


should undertake to express it, there is danger lest | 


they admit some phrases w hich though well "under- 5 
stood at present, may be ambiguous in another cen- 
tury. If posterity should read on a public monu - 


ment, that he Lady carried ber borse a thousand | 


| males i ina : tbousand our, they, Aye think that. * 
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Statue and inscription are at variance, because one 


will represent the horse as carrying his Lady, and 
the other tell that the Lady carried her horse, _ 
Some doubts likewise may be raised by specula- 
tists, and some controversies be agitated among 
Historians, concerning the motive as well as the 
manner of the action, As it will be known, that 
this wonder was performed in a time of war, some 
will suppose that the Lady was frighted by Invaders, 
and fled to preserve her life, or her chastity; others 
will conjecture, that she was thus honoured for some 


intelligence carried of the enemy 8 designs: some will | 
think that she brought news of a victory; others that 


she was commissioned to tell of a conspiracy; and 
some will congratulate themselves on their acuter pe- 
netration, and find, that all these notions of patrio- 


tism and public spirit are improbable and chimeri- 


cal; they will confidently tell, that she only ran 
away from her Guardians, and that the true causes 
of her speed were fear and love. 


Let it therefore be carefully mentioned; that by : 


+ this performance, sbe won ber wager; and, lest 


this should, by any change of manners, seem an in- 


: adequate or incredible incitement, let it be added, 


that at this time the original motives of human ae- 
tions had lost their influence; that the love of praise 
was extinct; the fear of infamy was become ridicu- 


Jus; and the only wish of an  Englisbman was, te 
on bis E ger. SN + 
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„ e of the 1 amusements of the Taler is 
to read the works of those minute Historians the 
Writers of News, who, though contemptuously o- 
1 verlooked by the COmporrfy of ny: N ae 5 


„„ : THE IDLER „ 
yet necessary in a nation where much wealth pro- 


duces much leisure, and one part of the people has 
nothing to do but, to observe the es and fortunes 


of the other. 


To us, who: are regaled every morning, and eve- 
ning with intelligence, and are supplied from day, 
to day with materials for conversation, it is difficult 


to conceive how man can subsist without a News- 
paper, or to what entertainment companies can as- 


semble, in those wide regions of the earth that have 
neither Chroniclcs nor Magazines, neither Gazettes 
nor Advertisers, neither Fournals nor Evening. Posts. 

There are never great numbers in any "nation, 
whose reason or invention can find employment for 


their tongues, who can raise a pleasing Discourse 


from their own stock of sentiments and i images; and 
those few who have qualified themselves by « specula- 
tion for general disquisitions, are soon left without 


an audience. The common talk of men must relate 


to facts in which the talkers have, or think they have, 
an interest; and where such facts cannot be known, 


the pleasures of Society will be merely sensual, 
Thus the natives of the Mabometan Empires, who 1 


approach most n-arly to European civility, have no 
higher pleasure at their convivial assemblies than to 


hear a Piper, or gaze upon a Tumbler; and no com- 


pany can keep together longer + that they. are divert= : 
ed by sounds or Shows. 35 7 

All Foreigners remark, that the ele of the | 
common people of Engiand is greater than that of 


any other vulgar. This superiority we undoubt-- 


edly owe to the rivulets of intelligence, which are 
continually trickling among us, which every one 
may catch, and of which every one partakes. 

This universal diffusion of instruction is, perhaps, 


not wholly without its inconveniences; it certainx 
fills the nation with superficial Disputants; enables 
oe t to talk; who were Horn to work; and affords 3 Ws 


os ___-- , . . 
information sufficient to elate vanity, and stiffen ob- 
S tinacy, but to little to enlarge the mind into com- 

; plete skill for full comprehension. 
Whatever is found to gratify the Public, will be 
multiplied by the emulation of venders beyond ne- 
cessity or use. This plenty indeed produces cheap- 
ness, but cheapness ne ends i in negligence and 
depravation. 
Tue compilation of Moms is often commit 
ted to narrow and mercenary minds, not qualified 
tor the task of delighting or instructing; who are 


Content to fill their paper with whatever matter, | 


Without industry to gather, or discernment to select. 
Thus Journals are daily multiplied without in— 
crease of knowledge. The tale of the Morning Pa- 
per is told again in the Evening, and the narratives 
of the Evening are bought again in the Morning, 
These repetitions, indeed, waste time, but they do 
not shorten it. The most eager pursuer of news is 
tired before he has completed his labour, aud many 
a man who enters the coffee house in his night-gown 
and slippers, is called away to his shop, or his din- 
ner, before he has well con idered the state of Eu- 
. robe. | | 
Itis discovered by 1 that spiders might 
make silk, if they could be persuaded to live in peace 
together. The Writers of News, if they could be 
confederated, might give more pleasure to the Pub- 


lic. The morning and Evening Authors might di- 


vide au event between them; a single action, and 
that not of much importance, might be gradually 
discovered so as to vary a whole week with Joy, 

55 anxiety , and conjecture, _ 

We know that a French ship of war was ; lately 

| taken by aship of England ; but this event was suf- 

tered to burst upon us all at once, and then what we 


knew already Was echoed from day to day, and from 
week to week. 
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Let us suppose these spiders of Bene to spin 
together, and enquire to what an extensive web 
auch another event might be regularly drawn, and 
how six Morning and six Evening Writers might a= 
gree to retail their articles. 


On Monday Morning the Captain ot a ship might f 


arrive, who left the Friseur of France, and the Bull. 


dog, Capt. G-im, in sight of one another, s0 that an Ce] 
engagemen: Seemed unavoidable. 8 


Monday Evening. A sound of cannon was heard. 5 


off Cape Finisterre, su pposed to be those of the Bulls 5 


dog and Fr seur. 


Tucsday Morning. It was this morning reported 1 0 
| that the Bulldog engaged the Friseue, yard arm and 


yard-arm, three glasses and a half, but was obliged _ 
to sheer off for want of powder, It is hoped that 


enquiry will be made into this allair in a N 5 


Place.” 


Tuesday E vening.. . „ zceournt of the engage= : 
ment between the Bulldog and Fris us was prema- 7 
ture. „„ | 
' Wednesday Morning. -Anothebi express is Artie, To 
which brings news, that the Friseur had lost all her 


| masts, and three huadred of her men, in the late en- 
gagement; and that Capt: Grim is come into har- 3 


bour much shattered. 


Wedncsday Evening. We has that the 1 


Capt. Gim, having expended his powder, yroposed _ 
to enter the Friseur swoid in hand; but that his 


Lieutenant, the nephew of a certain Novleman, 1 ©. 


monstrated against it. N 
Tbursday Morning. We wait -impaticntly. for * 


full account of the late engagement between the = 


Bulldog and Friseur. 


Thursday Evening. It is Said that the Order of 5 { 


the Bath will be sent to Capt. Grim. 


Friday Morning. A certain Lord of the 1 5 


J ralty as deen e to * of. a certain 5 5 


=>. JJ. © n6c8 
that, if he wot done his duty, a certain Freu ch Ship 

. might have been taken. It was not thus that me- 
rit was lewarded in the days of Cromwell. 


| the Admiralty, that the Friseur, is taken after a re- 
sistance of about two hours. 


_ Gunners of the Bulldog mentions the taking of the | 
Friseur; and attributes their success wholly to the | 
bravery and resolution of Capt. Grim, who never | 
_ owed any of his advancement to Bourough-jobbers, 


Admiralty. with an account that he engaged the qg 
Friseur, à ship of equal force with his own, off Capt. + 
Finisterre, and took her after an obstinate resistance, Ne 
having killed one hundred and fifty of the French, 
Ee with the loss of en -five of his own men, 
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Friday Evening. There is certain information at 


Saturday Morning. A letter from one of the 


or any other corrupters of the people. : 
Saturday Evening. Capt. Grim arrived at the 
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| Ws, time of public danger, it is ; every man 8 Joly to a 
withdraw his thoughts in some measure from his I 
private interest, and employ part of his time for the M x 
general welfare. National conduct ought to be the I 
result of national wisdoin, a plan formed by mature « 
consideration and diligent selection out of all the F » 
schemes which may be offered, and all the informas 1 
tion which can be procured. t 
In a battle, every man should fight as if he was the t 
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man should think, as if the last event depended on 
his Counsel. None can tell what discoveries are 
within his reach, or how much he "may contribute 8 
to the public safety. 15 
Full of these considerations, I have carefully re re- 
viewed the process of the war, and find, what every 
other man has found, that we have hicherto added 


nothing to our military reputation; that at one time 


we have been beaten by enemies whom we did not 


see; and at another, have avoided the sight of ene- 


mies lest we should be beaten. 

Whether our troops are defective in Aleripline or 
in courage is not very useful to enquire; they evi- 
dently, want something necessary to success; and he 


that shall supply t mnt want will deserve well of his by 4 


hg tept | | 
To learn of an enemy has always been bene 


politic and honourable ; and therefore 1 hope it will 


raise no prejudices against my project, fo conſoes ; 
that I borrowed it from a Frenchman. a 


When the Isle of Rhodes was, many centuries ue | 
go, in the hands of that Military Order now called 
the Knights of Malta, it was ravaged by a Dragon, 


who inhabited a den under a rock, from which he 
issued forth when he was hungry or wanton, and _ 
without fear or mercy devoured men or beasts as 


they came in his way. Many councils were held, 
and many devices offered, for his destruction; but 
as his back was armed with impenetrable scales, 
none would venture to attack him. At last Dudon, 
a F. encb Knight, undertook the deliverance of the 


Island. From some place of s:curity he took a vie“? 


of the Dragon, or, as a modern Soldier would say, 


reconnoitered him, and observed that his belly was 
naked and vulnerable. He then returned home to 


take his arrangements; and, by a very exact imita- 


tion of 3 made a Dragon of pasteboard, in Fred 


vol. I. 
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belly of which he put beef and mutton, and accus- 
1omed two sturdy mastiifs to feed themselves, by 
tearing their way to the concealed flesh. When 
his dogs were well practised in this method of plun— 


der, he marched -out with them at his. heels, and 


| Shewed them the Dragon; they rushed upon him 


in quest of their dinner; Dudon batte red his skull, 


e they lacerat: 4 his belly; and neither his sting 
nor claws were able to defend him. ” 


Something like this might be practised in our 
present state. Let a fo:tification be raised on Sa/is- 
bury-Piain, resembling Brest, or Toulon, or Paris 


itself, with all the usual preparations for defence; 
let the inclosure be filled with Beef and Ale; let the 
| Soldiers, from some pioper eminence, see shirts 
waving upon lines, and here and there a plump 
Landlady hurrying about with pots in her hands. 
When they are sulficiently animated to advance, 
lead them in exact order, with fife and drum, to that | 
side whence the wind blows, till they come within 
the scent of roast. meat and tobacco, Contrive that 
they may approach the place fasting about an hour Þ 
after dinner- time; assure them chere is no ange, | 
and command an attack. 5 


If nobody within either moves or 3 it is not 


: unlikely that they may carry the place by storm; 
but if a panic should seize them, it will be proper 
to defer the enterprize to a more hungry hour. 

When they have entered, let them fill their bellies 

and return to the camp. 


On the next day let the same "plats: be 3 


them again, but with some additions of strength or 
terror. I cannot pretend to inform our Generals 
through what gradations of danger they shall train 
their men to fortitnde. They best know what the 
soldiers and what themselves can bear. It will be 
proper that the war should every day vary its ap- 
Pearance. Sometimes, as toy: mount, a Cook may 
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throw fat upon the fire, to acc 10M them to a sud- 


Gen blazes HET SON CHEN bye ive ©: after of empty 


Pots. they may be 10-1 LITE 0 10 {or 14 "tie is es. rs ut 
let it never be forgotten that vic! 0 a lepose 


with a full bells | Ls 


In time, it wih be proper to bring our P;encb pri- 
soners from the const, and place them upon the 
walls in martial erder. At their fiist. app \earance_ 
their hands must be tied, but they may be allowed 
to grin. In a month they may guard ite place with 
their hands loosed, provided, chat. on pain 03 deatu 15 


they be forbidden to strike. 


| By this method our army will soon be brous! it 10 a 
look an enemy in the face. But it has been 5 tely 


observed, that fear is rec eived by tie cars as well ag 


the eyes. and the Indian War-cry is represented as. 
too dreadful to be endured; as a sound tat will 
force the bravest Veteran to drop his weapon, and 
desert hisrank ; that will dea en his ear, and chill 
his breast; that will neither suffer him to hear or- 


i ES. > 


ders or to tee! shame, or retain any seuslbility but 


ine: dread o. death. 


That the savage clamours of: naked Baidariang* 5 
| Hold thus territy tioops disciplined to war, and 
janged i in array with arms in their hands, is surelxß 
strange. But this is no time to reason. I am of 0= _ 
pinion, that by a proper mixture of Asses, Bulls, 
Tuikeys, Geese, and Pragedians, a noise migut be 
procured equally horrid with the War cry. W. hen 
our men have been encouraged by frequent Victos -::.. 


ries, nothing will remain but to g uality the "NY tor Ex- 


treme danger. by a Sudden cv ncert of terrilic voci- 
feration, When they have endured this last trial, 
jet them be led to action, as men who are no longer 
to be frightened ; as men who can bear at once the | 
grimaces of me Gauls, and tue WI of the Ames : 
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En HAVE read you; -thath 13a a favour Few Aud 


can boast of having received from me besides your— 
self. My intention in telling you of it is to inform 
ou, that you have both pleased and angered me. 
Never did Writer appear so delightful to me as you 
did when you adopted the name of the Idler. But 
What a falling-off was there when your first produc- 


tion was brought to light! A natural irresistible at- 
tachment to that favourable passion, idling, had led | 


me to hope for indulgence from the Idler, but 1 find 
him a stranger to the title. 5 
„What rules has he proposed totally. to 8 


the Slackened nerve; to shade the heavy eye of in- 


attention; to give the smooth feature and the un- 


contracted muscle; or Prochre insensibility to. A 


Wlole animal composition! 1 c 
These were some of the placid blessings 1 pro- 
mised myseif the enjoyment of, when I committed 
violence upon. myself, by mustering up all my 
strength to set about reading you; but 1 am disap- 
pointed in them all; and the stroke ofeleven in the 
Morning 1 is still as terrible to me as before, and I 
ud putting on my cloaths still as painful and labo- 
rious. Oh! that our climate would permit that ori— 
75 ginal nakedness which the thrice happy Indians to 
This day enjoy! ! How many unsolicitous hours 


should | bask away, warmed in bed by the Sun's | 


5 glorious beams, could J. like them, tumble from 
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thence in a moment, when necessity dbliges me to 50 
endure the torment of getting upon my legs! 
But wherefore do talk to you upon objects 
of this delicate nature; you who seem ignorant of 
the inexpressible charms of the Elbow chair, attend- 
ed with a soft Stool for the elevation of the feet! 
Thus, vacant of Thought, do 1 indulge the live- 
long day, | — 
« You may define Meppinen as you please; . Y 
embrace that opinion which makes it consist in the 


absence of pain. To reflect is pain; to stir is pain; 
therefore I never reflect or stir but when I cannot 
help it. Perhaps you will call my scheme of life 
Indolence, and therefore think the Id! er excuse 


from taking any notice of me: but J have alwafh © 4 
looked upon Indolence and Idleness as the same7 
and so desire you will now and. then, while vou 
profess yourself of our fraternity, take some notice 
of me, and others in my situation, WhO think they 
have a right to Four assistance; or N the 


"gh You may publish, vurs; or de EE his, Tas as 
Fou are in the humour; it is teu to one but 1 for- 


get that I wrote it, before it reaches you. I believe 


you may find a motto for it i Horace, but I cannot 
reach him without getting out of my Chair; that 


is a sufficient reason for my not aifixing any And 


being obliged to sit upright to ring the bell for my 
servant to convey this to the Penny- Post, if I slip 
the opportunity of his being now in tue room, makes | 


me break off abruptly.” 


THIS Correspondent, whoever hs be” Is not to 5 
| be dismissed with ut some tokens of ned There 


D 


is no mark more certain of a genuine Idler, than Un- 
easiness without molestatiou, and e Ng . 


out a grievance. 1 5 
Yer Fwy Satte þ to the Contributor of halt U 
DI. 


„ =. THR IDLER. v0. 9. 
Paper chall not wholly overpower my sincerity. I 


must inform you, that, with all his pretensions, he 
that calls for directions to be idle, is yet but in the 


rudiments of Idleness, and has attained neither the 
practice nor theory of wasting life. The true na- 


ture of Idleness he will know in time; by continu— 
ing to be idle, Virgil tells us of an impetuous and 
rapid being, that acquires strength by motion, The 


Idler acquires weight by lying still. 
The vis inertiæ, the quality of resisting all exter- 


nal impulse, is hourly increasing; the restless and 
troublesome faculties of attention and distinction, 


reflection on the past, and solicitude for the future, 
by a long indulgence of Idleness, will, like tapers 
In unelastic air, be gradually extinguished ; ; and the 


 *Micious Lover, the vigilant Soldier, the busy Tra- 


der, may, by a judicious composure of his mind, 


1 ; sink into a state approaching to that of brute mat- 
ter, in which he shall retain the consciousness of his 
own existence, only by an obtuse languor, and 


drousy discontent. 


This is the lowest stage to . the 00 4050 
of Idleness can descend; these regions of unde- 
lighted quiet can be entered by few. Of those 


that are preparing to sink down into their shade, 


some are roused into action by Avarice and 
Ambition, some are awakened by the voice of Fame, 
some allured by the smile of Beauty, and many 
with- held by the importunities of Want, Of all the 
enemies of Idleness, Want is the most formidible. 
Fame is soon found ro be a sound, and Love a 
dream; Avarice and Ambition may be justly sus- 
pected of private confederacies with Idleness; for 
when they have for a while protected their Votaries, 
they often deliver them up to end their lives under 


her dominion. Want always struggles against Idle- 


= 3 18 Want Nerbeif! ls often overcome; and ee 
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Ty hour Shews the careful observer, those who had 


rather live in ease than in plenty. 
So wide is the 1eign of Idleness, and 50 powerful. 0 


| her influence. But she does not immediately con- 


fer all her gifts. My correspondent, who Seems, 
with all his errors, worthy of advice, must be told, 
that he is calling too hastily for the last effusion of _ 
total insensibility, Whatever he may have been 
taught by unskilful Idlers to believe, labour is ne- 

cessary in his initiation to Idleness. He that ne- 

ver labours may know the pains of Idleness, but 


not the pleasure. The comtort is, that it he de- 


votes himself to insensibility he will daily lengthen 
the intervals of Idleness, and shorten those of la- 
bour, till at last he will lie down to rest, and no 
longer disturb the world or Aumeelf by bustle or 
competition. 8 
Thus | have oulenrorend to give him that infor. = 


mation which, perhaps, after all, he did not want: 
for a true Idler often calls for that which he knows 


is never to be had, and asks ee e he 1 
not Genre | ever to be answered. Es, 
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8 or Conddenee 0 opinion a 


great for the evidence from which opinion is deriv= 


ed, we find to be a general weakness imputed by e- 


very sect and party to all others, and indeed Io * N 


very man to every other man. F 
Of all kinds Credulity, the most obstinate 3 | 


wonderful is that of political zealvis; of men, who, | 


being t.umbered, they know not how or why, in 


any of the parties that divide a State, resign the use 1 
of their own FRF 00-206 "Path, and resolve io believe 
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nothing that does not A er those whom they pro- 
fess to follow. 
The Bigot of Philosophy i is ede by authori- 


ties which he has not always opportunities to exa- 


mine, is entangled in systems by which truth and 


falszhvod are inextricably complicated, or under- 
takes to talk on subjects which Nature did not form 
him able to comprehend, | | 

The Cartesian who denies that his horze eats the 


spur, or that the hare is afraid when the hounds ap— 


proach her; the Disciple of Malbranche, who 


maintains that the man was not hurt by the bullet, 
which, according to vulgar apprehension, swept a- 
Way his legs; the Follower of Berkeley, who, while 

he sits writing at his table, declares that he has nei- 
ther table, paper, nor fingers; have all the honour at 
least of being deceived by fallacies not easily detect- 
ed, and may plead that they did not forsake truth, 
but for appearances which they were not able to 
distinguish from it. 


But the man who engages in a party fins le 
to do with any thing remote or abstruse. The pre- 
Sent state of things is before his eyes; and, if he 


cannot be satisfied without retrospection, yet he 


seldom extends his views beyond the historical e- 


vents of the last cent LUry. All the knowledge that 
he can want is within his attainment, and most of 
the arg aments winch ne can hear are within his ca- 


bacity. 


Jet so it is, that an ler meets every hour of his 


L life with men who have different opinions upon e- 
Very thing past, present, and tuture; who deny the 

most notorious facts, contradict the most cogent 
| truths, aud pelsist in asserting to day what they age 


© 


| $erted yes! :erday, iu defiance of evidence,” and con- 
Opt of CONiutation. | 


IT of my companions, who. are grown old in 


5 oY ROW are 2 om e and Jack eee Both 
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of them consider themselves as neglected by their 
parties, and therefore intitled to credit, for why 
should they favour ingratitude ? They are both men 
of integrity, where no factious interest is to be pro- 
moted, and both lovers of truth, when they are not : 
heated with political debate. 5 
Tom Tempest is a steady friend to the Hou of i 
Stuart, He can recount the prodigies that have ap- 
peared in the sky, and the calamities that have af- 
flicted the nation every year from the Revolution; 
and is of opinion, that if the exiled family had con- 


tinued to reign, there would have neither been 


worms in our ships, nor caterpillars on our trees. 


| He wonders that the nation was not awakened by _ 

| the hard frost to a revocation of the true King, and 
15 hourly afraid that the whole island will be lost . 
| the sea. He believes that King William burned _ | 


bite ball, that he might steal "the furniture, and 


that Tilotson died an Atheist. Ot Queen Anne he 
| speaks with more tenderness, owns that she meant 


well, and can tell by whom and why she was poi- 


soned. In the succeeding reigns all has been e 


S 
ruption, malice, and design. He believes that no- 


thing ill has ever happened for these forty years by 
chance or error; he holds that the battle of Dettin- 


gen was won by mistake, and that of Fontenoy lost 


by contract; that the Victory was sunk by a private 
order; that Coynbill was fired by emissaries from 


the Council; and the arch of Westminster-Bridge 
was $0 contrived as to Sink on purpose, that the na- 
tion might be put to charge. He con-iders the new 
road to Isling ton as an encroachment on liberty, _ 
and often asserts that broad Woes will be the NOM. : 


of England. 


Tom is generally yohrment Sad noisy, butt never- 
theless has some secrets which he always. commu- 


W uicates ina whisper. Many and many a time has 


To om told me, in a a corner, that our mi: erles W ere ws 8 
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most at an I and that wo Should see, in a month, 


another Monarch on the Throne; the time elapses. 


without a revolution; Tom meets me again with 


new intelligence, the w. ole scheme is now settled, 
and we shall see great events in another month.“ 


Jacl Sneaker is a hearty adherent to the present 


establishment, he has known those who saw the 


bed into which the Pretender was conveyed. in a 


Warming-pan. Ile often rejoices that the nation 
was not enslaved by the Iriso. Ile believes that 
Kit ng William never lost a battle; and that, if he 
had jived one year longer, he would have conquer— 
ed France. He holds that Charies the Fist was a 


Papist. He aliows there were some good men in 
the reign of Queen Anne; but the Peace of Utrecht 


brought a blast upon the nation, and has been the 
cause of all the evil that we have suffered to the 
present hour. He believes that the scheme of the 


Souty Sea was well intended, but that it miscarried 


= by the influence of France. He considers a stand— 
ing army as the bulwatk of liberty „thinks us secu— 


red trom col ruption by Septennial Parliaments, re- 
Jates how we are enriched and streng thened by the 


Electoral Dominions, and de clares that the public 
5 debt 1 is a blessing to the tation... + 


Vet amidst all this piosperitv, poor Fack i I hour- 


1 disturbed by the dread of Popery. He wonders 


that some stricter laws are not made against Papists, 


and is sometinies afraid that they ale bus) with 
: Fr ench gold among the Bishops and Judges, 


© 


He cannot believe that the Nonjurots are $0 quiet 
= for nothing, they must certainly be forming some 
plot for the establishment of Popery ; he dues not 
think the present Oatiis sufticiently bindiag, and 
wishes that some better Security could bs jound for 


the succession of Hanover. He is zeulous for the 


125 naturalization of foreigt t P: rotestants, and 2 JoIced? at 


th 
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the admission of the F-ws5 to the English priviſeges, 
a he thought a "Jew would never re a Talis 


1 
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n Ir is commonty observed, that when two E lish< 

at men meet, their first talk is of the weather; they are 
1e in haste to tell each other, what each must already 
r know, that it IS hot 0 or cold, bright « or cloudy, WAGE: | 
2 or calm. 5 ä 
in There are, among the numerous lover of $ubtil- - 
ties and paradoxes, some wito derive the civil insti-— 
he tutions of every country from its climate, who im 
1 pute freedom and slavery to the tempefature of the 


f air, can fix the meridian of vice and virtue, and tell 
eck at what degree of latitude we are to expect aa 6 


» or timidity, knowledge or ignorance, _ 
iy From these dreams of idle Speculation. a Slight sur- 
re- Þ vey of life, and a little knowledge of history, is suf- 
ne Wl ficient to awaken any Enquirer, whose ambition of 
ie distinction has not overpowered his love of truth, 
Forms of government are seldom the result of much 
915 deliberation; they are framed by chance in popular | 
ers | as&emblies, or in conquered countries by dispotic au- 


7 thority. Laws are often occasional, often capricious, _ 
made always by a few, and sometimes by a single 


But national customs can arise only from general 
agreement; they are not imposed, but chosen, and 
are continued only by the continuance of their 
cause. An Englishman's notice of the weather in 
the natural e 21 changeable s Ale and us 


voice. Nations have changed their characters; Sla- __ 
very is now no wheie more patiently endured, than 
in countries once inhabited by the Zealots ot Liberty, 


))). EO 
certain seasons. In many parts of the world, wet 
weather and dry are regularly expected at certain 


periods; but in our island every man goes to sleep, 


unable to guess whether he shall behold in the morn« 
ing a bright or cloudy atmosphere, whether his rest 
shall be Julled by a shower, or broken by a tempest. 
We therefore rejoice mutually at good weather, as 
at an escape from something that we feared, and 
mutually complain of bad, as of the loss of some- 
thing that we hoped. 
Such is the reason of our practice; and wha shall 
treat it with contempt? Surely not the attendant on 
a Court, whose business is to watch the looks of a be- 
ing weak and foolish as himself, and whose vanity 
is to recount the names of men, who might drop in- 
to nothing, and leave no vacuity; not the proprietor 
| of Funds, who stops his acquaintance in the strect, 


quirer after News, who fills his head with foreign 
events, and talks of skirmishes and sieges, of which 
no consequence will ever reach his hearers or him- 
self. The weather is a nobler and more interesting 
subjest; it is the present state of the skies and of 
the earth, on which plenty and famine are suspend- 
ed, on which millions 90 4 for the necessaries of 
lite. 

The weather i is frequently mentioned for thee 
reason, less honourable to my dear countrymen. 
Our dispositions too frequently change with the co- 
| Jour of the sky; and when we find ow selves chear- 
ful and goud-natured, we naturally pay our acknow- 
ledgmeuts to the powers of Sun-shine; or if we sink 
into dullness and peevishness, look foupdthe hori— 
20n for an excuse, and charge our discontent Von 
an easterly wind or a cloudy day. 

_ Surely nothing is more reproachful to a being en- 
f owed with reason, than to led ign it- powers to the 
5 Influence of the air, and live in ee on 08 


11. 


to tell him of the loss of halt-a- crown; nor the En- 
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Benevolence. 5 
triment of our bodies, is the condition of nature; to 


e e 


weather and the wind, for the only W which 
Nature has put into our power, Tranquillity and 
To look up to the Sky for the nu- 


call upon the Sun for peace and gaiety, or deprecate > 


the Clouds lest sorrow should overwhelm us, is the | ; 


cowardice of Idleness, and the idolatry of F olly. | 

Vet even in this age of enquiry and knowledge, | 
when superstition is driven away, and, omens and 
prodigies have lost their terrors, we find this folly _ 
countenanced by frequent examples. 
laugh at the portentous glare of a Comet, and hear 


| a Crow with equal tranquillity from the right or left | 


will yet talk of times and situations proper for intel- 
lectual performances, will imagine the fancy exalt- 
ed by vernal breezes, and the reason invigorated : 
by a bright calm. i 
If men, who have given up thenoefors to fanciful 
credulity, would confine their conceits in their own 
minds, they might regulate their lives by the baro- 
meter, with inconvenience only to themselves; but 
to fill the world with accounts of intellects subject : 
to ebb and flow, of one genius that awakened in the 


Spring, and another that ripened in the Autumn; 
of one mind expanded in the Summer, and of ano- 


ther concentrated in the Winter, is no less danger - 


ous than to tell children of Bugbears and Goblins. | 
Fear will find every house haunted, and Idleness 


will wait for ever for the moment of illumination, 


This distinction of seasons is produced only by 1 ; 


imagination operating on luxury. To Temperance _ | 


every day is bright, and every hour is propitious to 
He that shall resolutely excite his fas _ 
culties, or exert his virtues, will soon make himself 
euperior to the sea: ons, and may set at defiance the _ 
morning mist and the evening damp, the blasts of 


Diligence. 


the east and necks douds of the south. 
e ** + i 
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certain seasons. In many parts of the world, wet 
weather and dry are regularly expected at certain 
eriods; but in our island every man goes to sleep, 
unable to guess whether he shall behold in the morn— 
ing a bright or cloudy atmosphere, whether his rest 
shall be lulled by a shower, or broken by a tempest. 
We therefore rejoice mutually at good weather, as 


8 i at an escape trom something that we feared, and 
mutually complain of bad, as s of the loss of some- 


thing that we hoped. 

| Such i 1s the reason of our practice: and who shall 
| treat it with contempt? Surely not the attendant on 
a2 Court, Whose business is to watch the looks of a be- 
ing weak and foolish as himself, and whose vanity 
is to recount the names of men, who might drop in- 
to nothing, and leave no vacuity; not the proprietor 
of F unds, Who stops his acquaintance in the street, 
to tell him of the loss of halt-a-crown; nor the En- 
quirer after News, who fills his head with foreign 
events, and talks of skirmishes and sieges, of which 
no consequence will ever reach his hearers or him- 
self. The weather is a nobler and more interesting 
suhjest; it is the present state of the skies and of 
the earth, on which plenty and famine are suspend- 
ed, on which millions depend for the necessaries of 


The weather i is ; frequently wentioocd for another 
reason, less honourable to my dear country men, 
Our dispositions too frequently change with the co- 
_ Jour of the sky; and when we find out sely es chear- 
ful and goud- natured, we naturally pay our acknow- 
ledgiments to the powers of Sun-shine; or if we sink 
into Gullness and peevishness, look ,oundthe hori- 
20n for an excuse, and charge our discoutent . 
an easterly wind or a cloudy day. _ 
_ Surely nothing is more reproachful to a being en- 
dowed with reason, than to 1e+ign it- powers to the 
- influence of the air, and live! in 1 dependence on the 
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weather and the wind, for the only blessings which 
Nature has put into our power, Tranquiility and 
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Benevolence. To look up to the Sky for the nu- 
triment of our bodies, is the condition of nature; to 
call upon the Sun for peace and gaiety, or deprecate : 


the Clouds lest sorrow should overwhelm us, is the 5 TY | 


cowardice of [dleness, and the idolatry of Folly. | 
Vet even in this age of enquiry and knowledge, 
when superstition is driven away, and, omens and 
prodigies have lost their terrors, we find this folly 
countenanced by frequent examples. Those that 
laugh at the portentous glare of a Comet, and hear 
a Crow with equal tranquillity from the right or left 
will yet talk of times and situations proper for intel- 
lectual performances, will imagine the fancy exalt- 
ed by vernal breezes, and. the reason ene ; 
by a bright calm. 1 
If men, who have given up themsslyes to fanciful 
credulity, would confine their conceits in their wu 
minds, they might regulate their lives by the baro- 
meter, with i inconvenience only to themselves; but 


to fill the world with accounts of intellects subject . ' 


to ebb and flow, of one genius that awakened in the 
Spring, and another that ripened in the Autumn; 
of one mind expanded in the Summer, and of ano- 


ther concentrated in the Winter, is no less danger- 


ous than to tell children of Bugbears and Goblins. 
Fear will find every house haunted, and Idleness 8. 


will wait for ever for the moment of illumination, 


This distinction of seasons is produced only by 
imagination operating on luxury. To Temperance 


every day is bright, and every hour is propitious to 
Diligence. 


0 culties, or exert his virtues, will soon make himself 


superior to the sea ons, and may set at defiance the 

morning mist and the evening damp, the blast of 

the east and the douds of the ee = = 
vol . E , 


He that shall resolutely excite his fa- | 
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18 was the boast of the S“oic Philosophy, to make 
man unshaken by calamity, and unelated by suc- 
cess, incorruptible hy pleasure, and in vulnerable by 
pain; these are heights of wisdom which none ever 
attained, and to which few can aspire; but there are 


lower degrees of constancy necessary to common 


virtue; and every man, however he may distrust 
himself in the extremes of good or evil, might at 
least struggle against the tyranny of the climate, and 
refuse to enslave his virtue or his reason to the most 
variable of all variations, the changes of the weather, 

NUB. 12. SATURDAY, JULY 18, 47 58. | 
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5 1 every man is + patent f in his own eyes, 
is a position of which we all either voluntarily or un- 


= warily at least once an hour confess the truth; and 


it will unavoidably follow, that every man believes 


himself important to the public. TR 


The right which this importance gives u to ge- 


"mary notice and visible distinction, is one of those 


disputable privileges which we have not always 
Courage to assert; and which we therefore suffer 
to lie dormant till some elation of Mind, or vicissi- 
tude of Fortune, incites us to declare our pretensions 
and enforce our demands. And hopeless as the 
claim of vulgar characters may seem to the super- 
eilious and severe, there are few who do not at one 
time or other endeavour to step forward beyond 
their rank, who do not make some struggles for 


Frame, and shew, that they think all other conveni- 


ences and delights Umperfectly enjoyed without 2 
Name. Ts 
To get a Name can happen but to a few. A 
- Name, e even in the most commercial Nen, 4 1s one 
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of the few th ings which cannot be bought. It is 


the free gift of mankind, which must be deserved f 


before it will be granted, and is at last unwillingly | 
bestowed. But "this unwill; ingness only increases 
desire in him Who beliey es his merit 5ufficier, tto o- 


vercome it, 


There is a particular period of life, in which this 
fondness for a Name Seems principaily to predomit- 
nate in both sexes. Scarce any couple comes toge- 
ther, but the nuptials are declared in the News ETSY 


pers with encomiums on each party. Many an eye 
P ye 


ranging over the page with eager curiosity in quest 
of Statesmen and Heroes, is Stopped by a marriage 
celebrated between Mr Buchram, an eminent Sx es- 


man in Thread-needle- Street, and Miss Dolly * Funi- | 
per, the only daughter of an eminent Distiller, of 
the parish of S. Giles“ s in the Fields, a young Lady 

| adorned with every accomplishment that can give 
happiness to the married state. Or we are told, a- 


midst our impatience for the event of a. battle, that : 


on a certain day Mr Winker, a Tide-waiter at Yar= 
mouth, was married to Mrs Cackle, a widow Lady 
: of great accomplishments, and that as scon as the 


ceremony was performed, they set out in a post: 
chaise for Yarmouth. | . 
Many are the enquiries which PPE 88 
must undoubtediy raise, but nothing in this world 
is lasting. When the reader has contemplated wich 


envy, or with gladness, the felicity of Mr. Buckram © 
and Mr Winker, and ransacked his memory tor the 


names of Funiper and Cackle, his attention is divert- 
ed to other thoughts, by finding that Mirza will not 


cover this season; or that a Spaniel has been lost or 


stolen, that answers to the name of Ranger. 
Whence it arises, that on the day of marriage all 


agree to call thus openly for honours, I am not abe : 
to discover. Some, perhaps, think. at kind, by a ” 
: public declaration, to PRE: an end io the hopes ol Hts | 
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valry and t he fears of jealousy, to let parents know 
they may set their daughters at liberty, whom they 
have locked up for fear of the Bridegroom, or to 
dismiss to their counters and their offices the amor— 
ous Fouths that had been used to hover round the 

dwelling of the Bride. | 

These connubial praises may have another; cause, 

It may be the intention of the Husband and Wife to 
dignify themselves in the eyes of each other; and, 
4 according to their different tempers or eee 

to win a iTection, or enforce respect. 
It was said of the family of Lucas, that it was no⸗ 


5 ble, ſor all the brothers were valiant, and all the sis- 


lers were virtuons. What would a stranger say of 

the English nation, in which on the day of marriage 
all the men are eminent, and all the women beau 
Jul; accomplisbed, and rich ? 

How lang tlie Wife will be Pema of the emi- 
9 of her II. asband, or the Husband continue to 
believe th rat his Wife has the qualities required to 
make marriage happy, may reasonably be question- 
ed. I am afraid that much time seldom passes be- 
fore each is convinced that praises are fallacious, 
and particularly those Praiges, When we confer upon 
| Ou rSe iVes. 8 
should therefore think, that this custom might 
be omitted without any loss to the Community, and 
that the sons and daughters of lanes and alleys might 
0 hereafter to the next church, with no witnesses 
of their worth or happiness but their parents and 
their friends; but if they cannot be happy on the 
de day witho! ut some gratification of their vanity, 
_ Thope they will be willing to encourage a friend 
of mine, who Proposes to devote his e to 
their service. 

Mr Settle, a man whos 1 was once 1 
. ed by the Zminent, and whose Accomplisbments were 
- bouesred. by. the Accomplisbed, in L108 latter . 


V0. 13. 


racter. 


A 
of a long liſe supported himself by an uncommon 
expedient. Ile had a standing Elegy and Epithala- 


mium, of which only the first and last were leaves 


varied occasionaily, and the intermediate pages were 
by general terms, left applicable alike to every cha- 
When any marriage became known, Settle 
ran to the Bridegroom with his Epithalamium; - and 
when he heard ot any death, ran to the heir with 
his Elegy. 

Who can think bimelf diegraced by a trade that 


was practised so long by the Rival of Dryden, by 
the Poet whose Empress of Morocco was Play ed be- 1 


fore Princes by Ladies of the Court? = 

My friend purposes to open an office in the Fleet 
for matrimonial Penegyrics, and will accommodate _ 
all with praise who think their own powers of ex- 
pression inadequate to their merit. He will sell a- 
ny man or woman the virtue or qualification which 


is most fashionable or most desired; but desires his 
customers to remember, that he sets Beauty at the 
highest price, and Riches at the next; and, if he LY "| 
well pag, | throws 1 in Virtue f tor nothing, | e | 
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To T HE IDLER. 
PPAR un. 1DLER, 


8 hs: men of prudence. are ne inelk⸗ : 
ned to interpose in disputes between Man and Wife, 
who commonly make peace at the expence of the 


arbitrator; yet I will venture to lay before you a _ 
ORLEOVersy, by which the quiet. + 91 0” Bone has 5 


2 
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been long disturbed, and which, unless you can de- 


cide it. is s likely to produce lasting evils, and embit- 
ter those hours which Nature seems to have appro- 
| priated to tenderness and repose. | 

I married a Wife with no great fortune, but of A 
family remarkable for domestic prudence, and ele- 
gant frugality. 1 lived with her at ease, if not with 
bappiness, and seldom had any reason of complaint. 
The house was always clean, the servants were 
active and regular, dinner was on the table ever 
day at the same minute, and the Ladies of the 
neighbourhood were frightened when 1 invited their 
Husbands, lest their own eee should be less 
estee med. 


During this genlle lapse of life, my Dear brought t 
5 me three Daughters, I wished for a Son to conti- 


nue the family, but my Wife often tells me, that 
Boys are dirty things, and are always troublesome 
in a house; and declares, that she has hated the 
sight of them ever since slie saw Lady Fondle's eld- 


: est Son ride over a carpet with. his b horse all 
: mire. 


Il did not much Athen d to how: opinion, but knew 
; that Girls could not be made boys; and therefore 


composed myself to bear what I could not remedy, 
and resolved to bestow that care on my Daughters, 


to which only the Sons are commonly thought en- 
Uitled. 


from mine. She is an irreconcileable enemy to 


| Idleness, and considers every state of life as Idle- Þ 


ness, in which the hands are not employed, or some 


art acquired, by wick she thinks money my be 


5 got or saved. 


5 pursuance of this Fa dp she calls up ber 
5 Daughters at a certain hour, and appoints them a 


[ i task of needle-work to be performed before break» 
_ | = * l are N in a "ny which has its 


But my Wife” 5 notions of education differ widely | 


WW ES 
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window in the roof both because work is best 4006 1 
at a sky-light, and because children are upt to lose 5 
time by looking about them. 6 
They bring down their work to beet and as: 
they deserve are commended or reproved; they are 
then sent up with a new task till dinner; if no com- 
pany is expected, their mother sits with them the 


whole afternoon, to direct their operations, and to — 
draw patterns; and is sometimes denied to her 


nearest relations, when he | is engaged in teaching 
them anew stitch. _ 0 


By this continual exercise of their Aiigenee, abe | 
has obtained a very considerable number of labori- 
ous performances. We have twice as many fire- 


Þ $kreens as chimneys, and three flourished quilts for i 


every bed. Half the rooms are adorned with a 


kind of Sutile pictures, which imitate tapestry. But 
all their work is not set out to shew; she has boxes 


filled with knit garters and braided shoes, she has 
twenty covers for side-saddles embroidered with 


silver flowers, and has curtains wrought with gold 
in various figures, which she resolves some time or 
other to hang up. All these she displays to her 


company whenever she is elate with merit, and ea- 
ger for praise; and amidst the praises which her 
friends and herself bestow upon her merit, she ne- 
ver fails to turn to me, and ask what all these 1 


would cost, if I had been to buy them? 


I sometimes venture to tell her, that many of the 
ornaments are superfluous; that what is done with _ 


so much labour might have been supplied by a very 1 


easy purchase; that the work is not an worth 
the materials and that I know not why the children 


Should be persecuted with useless tasks, or obliged 


to make shoes that are never worn. She Ae er 


with a look of contempt, that men never care how 8 


money goes; and proceeds to tell of a dozen new 


a chairs for which She i is s contriving covers, and of a 
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couch which She intends to stand as 2 monument of 


needle work. 
In the mean time the girls grow up in total igno- 


rance of every thing past, present, and future, 


5 Molly asked me the "other diy, whether Ireland 
was in France, and was ordered by her mother to 
mend her hem. Kitty knows not, at sixteen, the 
difference between a Protestant and a Papist, be- 
cause she has been employed three years in filling 
the side of a closet with a hanging that is to repre- 
sent Cranmer in the flames. And Dolly, my eldest 


girl, is now unable to read a chapter in the Bible, 


having spent all the time, which other children pass 


at school, in working the interview between S0/0- 


mon and the Queen of Sheba. 


About a month ago, Tent aud Turkey «itch seem 


ed at a stand; my Wite knew not what new Work 


to introduce; I ventured to propose that the Girls 


should now learn to read and write, and mentioned 
the necessity of a lit.le arithmetic, but, unhappily, 


my Wife has discovered that linen wears out, and 


has bought the Girls three little wheels that they 
may spin hukkaback for the servants table. I re- 
| monsirated, that with larger wheels they might 
dispatch in an hour what must now cost them a day; ; 


but she told me, with irresistible authority, that any. 
business is better than idleness; that when these 
wheels are set upon a table, with mats under them, 


they will turn without noise, and keep the Girls up— 
light; that great wheels are not fit for Gentlewo= 
men; and that with these, small as they are, she 
does not doubt but that the three Girls, if they are 
kept close, will spin every year as much . as 
would © cost ve a os one was to bur it. 
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Wa HEN 1 receive a visit in his Tob 
from Alexander the Great, and was asked according 
to the ancient forms of royal courtesy, what petition 
he had to offer, I have nothing said he, to ask but 
that you would remove to the other Side, that you may 
not, by intercepting the Sunshine, take from me what _ 
pu cannot give me. 

Such was the demand of Diogenes from the 


| greatest Monarch of the Earth, which those, who _ 
have less power than Alexander, may, with yet more 


propriety, apply to themselves. He that does much 


good may be allowed to do sometimes a little hgaarm. 
But if the opportunities of beneficence be denied 


by fortune, innocence Should at least be meien ” 


preserved. 


A i well e that Time once past never 
returns, and that the moment which is lost is 
lost for ever. Time therefore ought, above all 
other kinds of property, to be free from invasion; 
and yet there is no man who does not claim the _ 
power of Wang : that Time which 3 Is the right of... 
others. 955 

This usurpation is 80 3 that a very small 5 
part of the year is spent by choice; scarcely any 


thing is done when it is intended, or obtained when _ 


it is desired. Life i 1s continually ravaged by inva- 
ders; one steals away an hour, and another a day; 
one conceals the robbery by hurrying us into busi- | 
ness, another by lulling us with amusement; the 


depredation is continued through a thousand vicis- d 


situdes of tumult and eee al, , having lost 5 
all, We can lose no more. 


8990 | Taz IDLER. vo 14. 
: This waste of the lives of men has boon very 
frequently charged ypon the Great, whose followers 
linger from year to year in expectations, and die 
at last with petitions in their hands. Those who 
raise envy will easily incur censure. I know-not 
whether Statesmen and Patrons do not suffer more 
reproaches than they deserve, and may not rather 
themselves complain that they are given up a prey 
to pretensions without merit, and to ! 
| without Shame. 
The truth is, that thei inconveniences of attend- 
ance are more lamented than felt. To the greater 
number solicitation is its own reward. To be seen 
in good company, to talk of fainiliarities with men 
ol power, to be able to tell the freshest news, to 
gratify an inferior circle with predictions of increase 


bt decline of favour, and to be regarded as a Candi- 


date for high offices, ae compensations more than 
__ equivalent to the delay of favours, which perhaps 
| he that begs them has hardly confidence to expect, 
A man conspicuous in a high station, who multi— 
1 plies hopes that he may multiply dependants, may 
be considered as a beast of prey, justly dreaded, but 
easily avoided; his den is known, and they who 
would not be dev oured, need not approach it, The 


greater danger of the waste of Time is from Cater- 


pillars and Moths, who are not resisted, because 
they are not feared, and who work on with unhead- 
ed mischiefs, and invisible encroachments, : 
He, Whose rank oi merit procures him the notice 
Fee of mankind, must give up himself, in a great mea— 
: sure, to the convenience Or humour of those who 
surround him. Every man, who is sick of himself, 


Will fly to him for relief; he that wants to speak 


will require him to hear; aid he that wants to hear 


will expect him to speak. tour passes after hour, 
the non succeeds to morning, and the ev ening to. 


15 e Waile a ee objects d are 1 upon his | 


„„ IE (>. es 51 


attention, which he rejects as fast as they are offered, 
but which the custom of the world requires to be ö 


received with appearance of regard, 
If we will have the kindness of others, we must 
endure their follies. He, who cannot persuade 


himself to withdraw from society, must be content 
to pay a tribute of his time to a multitude of tyrants ; 
to the Loiterer, who makes appointments which he 
never keeps; to the Consulter, who asks advice 


which he never takes; to the Boaster, who blusters 


only to be praised; to the Complainer, who whines : 


only to be pitied; to the Projector, whose happiness 


is to entertain his friends with expectations which 
all but himself know to be vain; to the Economist, 
who tell, of bargains and zettlements; to the Politi- = 
cian, who predicts the fate of battles and breach of 
allian es; to the Usurer, who compares the different 
funds; and to che Talker, who: talks oy: because ; 


he loves to be talking. 


To put every man in possession of his own 2 Time; | 
and rescue the day trom this succession of usurpers, 
| is beyond my power and beyond my hope. Vet, 
| perhaps, some stop might be put to this anmerciful 85 
persecution, if all would seriously reflect, that wo- 
ever pays a visit that is not desired, or talks longer 
than the hearer is willing to attend, is guilty of an 
injury which he cannot repair, and takes „ that 5 
which he cannot give. IE | | > 
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i 1 HAVE the mlefortine to * a man of business; 
that, you will say, is a most grievous one; but what 
makes it the more so to me, is, that my Wife has 


nothing to do: at least she had too good an Educa- 
tion, and the prospect of too good a Fortune in re- 


version when I married her, to think of employing 
herself either i in my _ affairs, or the e 
1 "of my family. | 


Her time, you know, as well as my own, must be 


filled up some way or other. For my part, I have 
enough to mind, in weighing my goods out, and 
Waiting on my Customers: but my Wife, though 
she could be of as much use as a shopman to me, 
if she would put her hand to it, is now only in my 
Way. She walks all the morning sauntering about 
the shop with her arms through her pocket- holes, 
or stands gaping at the door-sill, and looking at e- 
very person that passes by. She is continually ask- 
ing me a thousand frivolous questions about every 
Customer that comes in and goes out; and all the 
_ while that I am entering any thing i in my Day- 
© book, she is lolling over the counter, and staring at 


Eo a0 if] was only scribbling or drawing figures for 


her amusement. Sometimes, indeed, she will take 
| a needle; but as she always works at the door, or 
In the middle of the shop, she has so many inter- 


ruptions, that she is longer hemming a towel, or 
darning a stocking, than I am in breaking forty 
_ loaves of SUgATs ang making It PP into . 


emen RNICIANY 


3 E EY er : 


In the afternoon I am sure likewise to have her 


company, except she is called upon by some of her 


acquaintance and then, as we let out all the upper 


part of our house, and have only a little room back- 


wards for ourselves, they either keep such a chat- 


| tering, or else are calling out every moment to mw | 


that I cannot mind my business for them. 


My Wite, I am sure, might do all the little mat- 55 
ters our family requires; and I could wish that she 
would employ herself in them; but, instead of that 
we have a Girl to do the work, and look after a lit- 
tle Boy avout two years old, which I may fairly 

say is the Mother's own Child. The Brat must be 
humoured in every thing; he is therefore suffered 
constantly to play in the shop, pull all the goods a- 
bout, and clamber up the shelves to get at the 
plumbs and sugar. I dare not correct him; because, 
if I did, I should have Wife and maid both upon me 
at once. As to the latter, she is as lazy and sluttich —__ 
as her Mistress: and because she complains she has 
ch too much work, we can scarce get her to do any _ 

thing at all: nay, what is worse than that, I am a- 
7 fraid she is hardly honest; and as she is entrusted to 
buy in all our provisions, the Jade, I am sure, makes 
a market penny out of every article. 5 
ut to return to my Deary.— The evenings : are > 
the only time, when it is fine weather, that I am left 
to myself; for then she generally takes the child 
cout to give it milk in the Park. When she comes 
home again, she! is so fatigued with walking, that ge 
cannot stir from her chair ; and it is an hour, after Si 
the shop is shut, before ] can get a bit of suppe = 
| while the Maid is taken up in undressing and PRs 5 


ing the Child to bed. 


But you will pity me. BRAS) more, when 1 tell you 1 
the manner in which we generally pass our Sundays. 
In the * ; he 1 1s commonly te too ill to dress her- . 


vol 4 
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I x PAID a visit - to my old friend Nell 
_ Drugget, at his country lodgings. Ned began trade 
; with a very small Jortuns 3 he took: a | Small house! in 
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self to go to Church, she therefore never gets up 


till noon; and, what n. still more vexatious, keeps 


me in bed with her, when I ought to be busily en- 


gaged in beiter employment. It is well if she 
can get her things on by dinner time; and when 


that 1 is over, I am sure to be dragged out by her ei— 


ther to Georgia, or Hornsey Wood, or the White 


Conduit House. Yet even these near excurs1ons are 


So very fatiguing to her, that, besides what it costs 
me in Tea and hot Rolls, and Syllabubs, and Cakes ö 
for the Boy, I am frequently forced to take a Hack- 


ney-coach, or drive them out in a One horse chair, 


Ar other times, as my Wife is rather of the fattest, 
and a very poor walker, besides bearing her whole 
weight upon my arm, I am obliged to - Garry. the 
Child myself. 5 


Thus, Sir, does she constantly draw! ther gone 


. without either profit or satisfaction; and, while ! 
see my neighbours Wives helping in the shop, and 
almost earning as much as their Husbands, 1 have 
the mortiſication to tind, that mi e is nothing but 

a dead weight upon me. In short, 1 do not know 
any greater misfortune can happen to a plain hard- 
working Tradesman, as I am, than to be joined to 
such a woman, who is \ Father. a 610g. than an help 
n mate to him. | | 3 | 


Lam, Sir, . | 
| Your humble Servant.” 
5: - ZACHARY Tanten. 
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an obscure street, aud for some years dealt only in 
jemnants. Knowing that light gains make a beavy 

purse, he was content with model rate profit; h aving 
observed or heard the effects of civility, te bowed 
down to the counter edge at the entrance aud de- 


D 


parture of every customer, listened without impa- 
tience to the objections of the ignorant, and refu- 


sed without resentinent the 1 of the penurious. 


His only recreation was to stand at his own door 
and look into the street. His dinner was sent him 
from a neighbouring Alehouse; and he opened and 


shut the shop at a certain hour with his own hands, 
His reputation soon extended from one end of 


the street to the other, and Mr Drugget' s exempla- 


ry conduct was recommended by every mastef to 


his apprentice, and by every father to his sen. Ned _ 
was not only, considered as a thriving trader, but as 


a man of Ele zance and Politeness, or he was re— 


markably neat in his dress, and would wear i 
coat thiead-bare without spotting it; his hat was | 
always brushed, his shoes Slossy, his wig nicely 
curled, and his stockings without a wrinkic. With 

such qualifications it was not very difficult for him 
to gain the heart of Miss Comfit, the ouly Aan gicer 


of Mr Comfit the Confectioner. 


Ned 1s one of those whose happ! ness marriage 3 5 
increased. His wite had the same dispositio with. 
himself, and his method of life was veiy litile chan- 


ged, except that he dismissed the lodgers from the 


ist floor, and took the 0 hols house Into his on 

n | | - 
He had already, by bl par: imony, ee 5 

a considerable sum, to waich the fortune of his wife 
was now added. F rom this time he e began to grasp 

at greater acquisitions, and was always ready, with 
money in his hand, to pick up the refuse of a Sale, 

or to buy the Stock of a I rider who retired from 

business. lle soon added his parlour t to bis hop 7 


ara 
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and was obliged, a few mouths afterwards, to hire a 


| warehouse. 


He had now a shop splendid and captously 5 


furnished with every thing that time had injured, 

or fashion had deg raded, with fragments of tissues, 
odd yards of brocade, vast bales of faded silk, and 
iInnumerable boxes of antiquated ribbons. His 
shop was soon celebrated through all quarters of the 
town, and frequented by every "form of ostentatious 
poverty. Every maid, whose misfortune it was to 
be tailer than her Lady, matched her gown at Mr 


 Drugget's; and many a maiden who had passed a- 


winter With her aunt in London, dazzled the Rustics, 
at her return, with cheap finery which Drugget had 
supplied. His shop was often visited in a morning 


by Ladies who left their coaches in the next street, 


and crept through the Alley in linen phe Dug- 


gel knows the rank of his customers by their bash. | 
fulness, and when he finds them unwilling to be 


seen, invites them up stairs, or retires with them to 
5 the back window. | 


I rejoiced at the 3 1 of my 


friend; aud imagined that as he grew rich, he was 


growing happy. His mind has partaken the en- 


largement of his fortune. When! stepped in for 


the first five years, I was welcomed only with a 


chake of the hand; in the next period of his life, he 
beckoned across the way for a pot of beer; but, for 
six years past, he invites me to dinner; and, if he 
bespeaks me the day before, never fails to regale 
me with a fillet of veal, 


His riches neither made ien tot: nor . 


8 gent: he rose at the same hour, attended with the 
same assiduity, and bowed with the same gentleness, 


But for some years he has been much 1 to 


talk of the fatigues of business, and the conlfinement 


of a shop, and to wish that he had been so happy as 
- to have renew ed his uncle” 8 lease ofa farm, that he | 


\ 
I 
7 
t 
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might have lived without noise and hurry, in a pure 
air, in the artless society of honest Villagers, aud 
the contemplation of the works of Nature. | 
soon discovered the cause of my friend's Phi. | 
losophy. He thought himselt grown rich enough _ 
to have a lodging in 1 the country „like the Mercers 


on Ludgate Hill, and was resolved to enjoy himself 
in the decline of life. This was a revolution not to 


be made suddenly. He talked three years of the 
| pleasures of the country, but passed every night 
cover his owu shop. But at last he resolved to be 
happy, a d hired a lodging in the country, that he 
may steal some hours in the week from business; 
for, says he, when a man advances in life, be loves 


to entertain himself sometimes with bis own thoughts, 


1 wa: invited to this seat of quiet and conteinpla- 
tion among those whom Mr De gget considers as 
his most reputable friends, and desires to make the 

first witnesses of his elevation to the highest digni- i 
ties of a Shopkeeper. I fonnd him at Ising, in 
a 100m which over-looked the high road, amusing 
himself with looking through the win dow, which 


the clouds of dust would not suffer him to o- 


pen. He embraced me, told me I was welcome 
into the Country, and asked me, If 1 did not feel 
myself refreshed? He then desired that dinner 
might be hastened, for fresh air always sharpened 
his appetite, and ordered me a toast and a glass of 
wine after my walk. He told me much of the plea- 
sure he found in retirement, and wondered what 
had kept him so long out of the Country. After 
dinner, cempany came in, and Mr Drugget again 
repeated the praises of the Country, recommended 
the pleasures of Meditation, and told them, that he 
had been all the morning at the window, counting " 
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; * Tainy ; weather. which has continued the last 
month, is said to have given great disturbance to 
the inspectors of barometers, The oraculous glas- | 
ses have deceived their votaries; shower has suc- 
ceeded shower, though they predicted sunshine and 
dry skies; and by fatal confidence in these fallaci- 


ous promises, many coats have lost their gloss, and 
many curls been moistened to flaccidity. 


This is one of the distresses to which mortals sub- 
Ject themselves by the pride of speculation. I had 
no part in this learned disappointment, who am con- 
tent to credit my senses, and to believe that rain 
will fall when the air blackens, and that the Wea- 
ther, will de dry when the sun is bright. My cau- 
tion indeed does not always preserve me from a 
shower. To be wet, may happen to the genuine 
Idler; but to be wet in opposition to Theory, can 
befal only the Idler that pretends to be busy. Of 
those that spin out life in trifles, and die without a 
memorial, many flatter themselves with high opi- 
nions of their own importance, and imagine that 
they are every day adding some improvement to 
human life. To be idle and to be poor, have always 
been reproaches, and therefore every man endea- 
vours, with his utmost care, to hide his Foverty 
from others, and his Idleness from himself. . 

Among those whom I never could persuade to 

frank themselves with the Idlers, and who speak with 

ündignation of my morning sleeps and nocturnal. 
rambles; one passes the day in catching spiders, 
that he may count their eyes with a microscope; 
; another exects his head, and exhibits the dust of alk 
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marigold separated from the flower with a dexteri- 
ty worthy Leuwenboech himselt. Some turn the 
wheel of Electricity, some suspend rings to a load- 


stone, and find that what they did yesterday they 


can do again to-day. Some register the changes of 
the wind, and die fully convinced that the wind 18 
changeable. | | 


There are men yet more profound, who: have 


heard that two coloutless liquors may produce a col- 


our by union, and that two cold bodies will grow 
hot if they are mingled: they mingle them, and 
produce the effect expected, Say it 1s strange, and 


mingle them again. 


8 The Idlers that sport only with inanimate nature : 
may claim some indulgence-; if they are useless, 


they are still innocent; but there are others, whom 


I know not how to mention without more emotion 
than my love of quiet willingly admits, Among the 
| inferior Professors of medical knowledge, is a race 5 
of wretches, whose lives are only varied by va- 
Tieties of cruelty; whose favourite amusement is 
to nail dogs to tables and open them alive; to try 
how long life m may be continued in various degrees 
of mutilation, or with the excision or laceration of--- 


the vital parts; to examine whether burning irons 


are felt more acutely by the bone or tendon; and. 
whether the more lasting agomes are produced by | 
poison forced into the mouth or injected into the l 


veins. 


It is not without W that 1 offend the sen- 
Sibility of the tender mind with images like these 
If such cruelties were not practised, it were to be 
desired they should not be conceived; but since 
they are published every day with ostentation, le 
me be allowed once to mention them, since 1] men- 


tion them, with abhorrence. _ 
Mead has invidiously remarked of 3 


5 that he e helle and ones 8 and would Pass 1 | i 
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for a Philosopher. With pretensions much less rea- 


sonable, the anatomical novice tears out the living 
bowels of an animal, and styles himself Physician, 
prepares himself by familiar cruelty for that profes- | 
sion which he is to exercise upon the tender and the 
_ helpless, upon feeble bodies and broken minds, and 
by which he hes opportunities to extend his arts of 
torture, and continue those experiments upon in- 
fancy and age, Which he has hitherto tried upon cats 
and dogs. | 
What is alledged i in i deforice ef chere hateful- prac- 
tices, every one knows; but the truth is, that by 
Knives, fire, and poison, knowledge is not always 


sought, and is very soon attained. The experi- 


ments that have been tried, are tried again; he 
that burned an animal with irons vesterday, will be 
willing to amuse himself with burning another to— 
morrow. I know not, that by living dissections any 
; discovery has been made by which a single malady 
is more easily cured, And it the knowledge of 
Physiology bas been somewhat increased, he surely 
buys knowledge dear, who learns the use of the 
lacteals at the expence of his humanity, It is time 
that universal resentment should arise against these 


horrid operations, which tend to harden the heart, 


| extinguish those sensations which give man confi- 
dence in man, and make the © YN more dreads. 
| ful than the gout. « or stone. 5 8 


1 — 
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teaches others to practise his own arts against him- 


self; and that, after a short enjoy ment of the ap- 


plause paid to his sagacity, or of the mirth excited 
by his wit, he is doomed to suffer the same severi- 


ties of scrutiny, to hear inquiry detecting his faults, 


and exaygeration sporting with his tailings 
The natural discontent of inferiority will seldom _ 
fail to operate in some degree of malice against him 


S 


who professes to Superintend the conduct of others, 
especially if he seats himself uncalled in the chair 


ol Judicature, and exercises Aut: e by his own 
commission. 


Jou cannot, therefore, . that your ehe 8 
tions on human folly, if they produce laughter at 
one time, awaken cri ticism at another; and that 
among the numbers whom you have taught to scoff N 
at the retirement of Drugs el, there is one who . | 


| fers his apology. 


The mistake of Jour old friend” is ; by i no means 
peculiar. The public pleasures of far the greater 
part of mankind are counterfeit. Very tew. carry © - : 
their philosophy to. places of diversion, or ate very _ 
careful to analyse their enjoy ments. T he, general 
condition of life is so full of misery, that we are glad 
to catch delight without enquiring whence it 9 ; 
: or by what power it is besto med. 


The mind is seldom quickene d to very vigorous 
operations but by pain, or the dread of pain. We 


do not disturb ourselves with the detection of falla- 

| cies which do us no harm, nor willi: igly decline 1 
pleasing effect to investigate its cause. He that is 
happy, by whatever means, desires nothing but the 
continuance of happiness, and is no more Solicitous 5 

to distribute his sencations into thetr proper species, 


than the common gazer on the beauties. of the 
Spring to Separate light into its original rays. 1 8 


Pleasure is the refore seldom SUCH as 10 appears to 8 
others, nor often such as we repr esent it to our- 
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selves. Of the Ladies that sparkle at a musical per- 


goes has her pleasure. She has the pleasule of 


formance, a very small number has any quick sen— 
sibility of harmonious Sounds, But every one that 


4 


Wearing fine clothes, and of shewing them, of out- 
shining those whom she suspects to eavy her; che 
has the pleasure of appearing among other Ladies | 
in a place whither the race of meaner mortals sel- 
dom intrudes, and of reflecting that, in the conver= 


sations of the next morning her name will be men— 


tioned among those that at in the first row; she 
has. the pleasufe of returning courtesies, or refusing 
to return them, of receiving compliments with c1- 
__ vility, or rejecting them with disdain ; she has the 
pleasure of meeting some of her acquaintaace, of 
guessing why the rest are absent, aud of tell ing 
them that she saw the opera, on pretence of inquir— 
ing why they would miss it; she has the pleasure 
of being supposed to be pleased with a refined a- 
musement, and of hoping to be numbered among 
the votresses of harmon\ ; she has the pleasure of 
escaping for two hours the superiority of a sister, 


or the controul of a husband, and from all these 


 pleasures she concludes, that heave enly music is the 
balm of life. | 


All Aembiies of gaiety are TED! together by 
motives of th. same kind. The Theatre is not fil- 


led with thote that know or regard the skill of the 

Actor. nor the Ball room by those who dance or at- 
tend to the Dancers. To all places of general re- 
sort, where the standard of pleasure is erected, we 

run With equai engerness, or appearance. . of eager- 


ness, for very differen reasons. Une goes that he | 


may say he has been there; another; because he ne- 
ver misses. This man goes to try What he can find; 

- nd. that, to discover what others find. Whatever 
7 | diversion i is costly will be frequented by those who 


desire to be thought rich; 8 and whatever has, by a- 
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partaking it. 


To every place of entertainment? we v0 with ex- 
pectation, and desire of being pleased; we meet 


others who are brought by the same motives; no 
one will be the first to own the disappointment; 
one face reflects the smile of another, till each be- 
lieves the rest delighted, and endeavours to catch 
and transmit the circulating rapture. 
are deceived by the cheat to which all contribute. 
The fiction of happiness is propagated by every 
tongue, and confirmed by every look, till at last all 
profess the joy which they do not feel, consent to 
yield to the general delusion; and, when the volun- 


_ tary dream is at an end, lament that bliss 1s of $0 
short a duration. | 


If Drugget pretended to pleasures of ck he 


: had no perception, or boasted of one amuse ment 9 
where he was indulging another, what did he which | 
is not done by aii thos? who read his story; of whom _ | 
some pretend delight in conversation, only because 

they dare not be alone; some praise the quiet of 
solitude, because tuen are envious of sense and im- 
patient of folly; and some gratity their pride, by 
writing characters which ex pose the vanity of life! 35 


I am, . 
Your humble Servant, 
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i Sober of won ancient Res that have . 

| their abilities in the enquiry after the Supreme Good, 
have been of opinion, that the highest degree of 
earthly happinese is Quiet; A x calm e both of 


ny accident, become fashionable, easily continues its 
reputation, because every one is e of not 


In time, all 
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mind and body, undisturbed by the sight of folly or 
the noise of business, the tumults of public commo— 
tion, or the agitations of private interest; a state in 
which the mind has no other employment, but to 
observe and regulate her own motions, to trace 


thought from thought, combine one image with a- 


nother, raise Systems of Science, and form Theo- 


| ries of Virtue. 


To the scheme of these solitary Speculatists it has 


5 book juetly objected, that if they are happy, they 
are happy only by being useless; that mankind is 
one vast republic, where every individual receives 
many benefits fiom the labour of others, which by 


luabouring in his turn for others, he is obliged to re- 


Pay; and that where the united efforts of all are not 
able to exempt all from misery, none have a right 


to withdraw from their task of vigilence, or to be 
inqulged in idle wisdom or $0iitary pleasures. | 
It is common for Controvertists, in the heat of 
_ Uisputation, to add one position to another, till they 


reach the extremities of knowledge, where truth 


and falsehood lose their distinction. Their admir- 


ers follow them to the brink of absurdity, and then 
Start back from each side towards the middle point. 
So it has happened in this great disquisition. Ma— 


ny perceive alike the force of the contrary argu- 


ments, find quiet shameful, and business dangerous, 
and therefore pass their lives between thein, in bus- 


_ tle without business, aud in | negligence. without 


8 quiet. 

Among the principal names of this moderate get 
= is that great Philosopher Fack Whirler, whose bu- 
siness keeps him in perpetual motion, and whose 


motion always eludes his business; who is always 
to do what he never does, who cannot stand still be- 
cause he is wanted in another place, and who is 


Wantes'1 in N 1 because HE stays i in none. 3 
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Fack has more business than he can \ conveniently 


transact in one house; he has therefore one habita- 
tion near Bow Church, and another about a mile 
distant. By this ingenious distribution of himself 
between two houses, Fack has contrived to be found 
at neither. Jack's trade is ex :tensive, and he has 
many dealers; his conversation is Sprightly, and he 
has many companions; his disposition is kind, and 
he has many friends. Fack neither forbears plea- 0 
sure for business nor omits business for pleasure, : 
but is equally invisible to his friends and his custo- 
mers, to him that comes with an invitation toa club, = 


and to him that waits to settle an account, 


When you call at his house, his Clerk tells you, 
that Mr jbirler was just stept ont, but will be at 
home exactly at two; you wait at a Coffee-house 
till two, and then find that he has been at home, and 
is gone out again, but left word that he should be 
at the Half- moon Tavern at seven, where he hopes 1 
to meet you. At seven you go to the Tavern. At 
eight in comes Mr Whirler to tell you, that he 1 
glad to see you, and only begs leave to run for a few. 
minutes to a Gentleman that lives near the Eæ— 
change, from whom he will return before supper 


can be ready. Away he runs to the Ezcbange, to 


tell those who are waiting for him, that he must 
beg them to defer the business till to- morrow, be- | 


cause his time is come at the Haff moon. 


Fac's chearfulness and civility rank him among 
i 8 whose presence never gives pain, aud whom 
all receive with tondness and caresses. He calls of- 
ten on his friends, to tell them, that he will come 
again to-morrow; on the moriow he comes again 
to tell them how an unexpected Summons hurnes 
him away. When he cnteis aciouse, his first de- 


claration is, that he cannot sit down; and ; 80 short 
8 vol 1 e 
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are his vicits, that he seldom appears to have come 
for any other reason but to say, He must go 
Ihe dogs of Egyyt, when thirst brings them to 
the Nile, are said to run as they drink, for fear of 

the Crocodiles. Fack Whirler always dines at full 
speed. He enters, finds the family at table; sits fa- 
miliarly down, and fills his plate; but while the first 

morsel is in his mouth, hears the clock strike, and 
rises; then goes to another house, sits down again, 
recollects another engagement; has only time to 


taste the soup, makes a short excuse to the compa». 


ny, and continues ene another street his desul- 

_ tory dinner. 

But overwhelmed as he i is with business, bis chief 

dlesire is to have still more. Every new proposal 
takes posses ion of his thoughts ; ; he soon balances 
probabilities engages in the project, brings it al- 


most to completion, and then forsakes it for ano- 


ther, which he catches with the same alacrity, urges 

with the same vehemence, and abandons with the 
same coldness. | 

__ Every man may be obcerved * 1 a certain 

8 Itrain: of lamentation, some peculiar theme of com- 

5 Plaint on which he dwells in his moments of dejec- 


tion. Jack's topic of sorrow, is the want of Time. 


Many an excellent design languishes in empty the- 
ory for want of Time. For the omission of any 
_ eivilities, want of Time is his plea to others ; for the 
neglect of any affairs, want of Time is his excuse 
to himself. That he wants Time, he sincerely be- 
lieves; for he once pined away many months with 
a lingering distemper, for want t of Time to attend 


"4; 3 his health. 


Thus Fack Fhirler lives in e fatigue 
5 windet proportio .de advantage, because he does 
not consider that no man can see all with his own 
eyes, or do all with his own hands; that whoever is 


. 8! in a multiplicity of business, must transact | 
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much by substitution, and leave romething to ha- 


zard; and that he who W to do ail, will; was to 
his iſe i in Gong > lit.le, 
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. is no crime more infamous than the. vio- 
lation of Truth. It is apparent that men can be so- 


| cial beings no longer than they believe each o- 
| ther. When speech is employed only as the vehi- _ 
cle of falsehood, every man must disunite himself 
from others, inhabit his own cave, and Seek A 


on! y for. bime: 2If. | 


Let the Jaw of Truth, thus ered; at ad necesmary, Ee 

| is broken without punisument, without ce: sure, in 
compliance with inveterate prejudice and prevail- 

ing passlons. Men are willing to credit what they NT: 

wish, and encourage iather those who gratity them . 


with pleasure, than those that iusttact them wit! 


fide hiy.. 


For. chis reason every Us" torian dixcovers his: 
; country; and it is impossible to 


accounts of en great event, with out a WISH. that : 


1 ruth had m 


e power over partiaiity 


| Amidst he' joy of my country men 8 the acqui- 5 
sition of Loussburg, 1 couid not forbear to consider 
how differently this revolution of American power 
is not only now mentioned by the contending na- 
tions, but will be Teprocented by the Writers of a= 
l nother Century. 5 
The Englisb Hist torian in! imagine dee . 
ly doing jdstice to Euglish virtue, "when he relates ' 


the capture of Louisburg in the following manner: 


The Eng1lisb had hitherto Seen, with great in- 
Cignation, t their attempts wales a and their force e 8 
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ſied by an enemy, whom thev coneldered. themselves 
as entitled to conquer 
tion, and whom many ages of hereditary superiori- 
ty had taught them to despise. 
more numerous, and their Seamen braver than those 
of France; yet they only floated useless on the 0. 


| they had so perſidious!y m 
maintained, and to repress that power which was 
x growing more every day by tie association of the 


 Louisbours 
almost su; Jerfluous, and yet fol tified by art as if na- 
ture had left it open. 
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by the right of prescrip- 


cean, and the French derided them from their Ports. 


5 Misfortunes, as is usual, produced discontent; the 
people murmured at the Ministers, and the Minis- 
| ters censured tne Commanders. . | 
the English began | 
to find their success answerable to their cause. A 
Fleet and an Army were sent to America to dis- 
which 


« In, the Summer of this year, 


lodge the enemy from the Settlements. 
made, and so insolently 


Tndians, with whom these degenerate Zuropeaus in- 


te married, and whom they Secured to their "Py 
tee by presents and promises. = 


In the beginning of June, the bin of war and 
vessels containing the land- forces appeared before 


, a place so secure by nature that art was 


The French boasted that it 
was impregnable. and spoke with scorn of all at- 
tempts that could be made against it. 


The mouth of the harbour was 55 narrow, 


The F. ench had, pn that 
Caution v hich cowards borrow from fear and attri- 


5 Jute to policy, eluded our fleets, and sent into that 
port fi five great ships and six smaller, of which they 


sunk four in the mouth of the passage, having raised 


batteries, and posted troops, at all the places where 


oy; thovght it e to. make a descent. The 


Their Fleets were 


The garrison 
Was numerous, the stores equal to the longest siege, 
and their Engineers and Commanders high in repu— 

tation. 
that three ships within might easily defend it against 
all attacks from the sea. 
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ug lisb, however, had more to dread from the 


Toughness of the sea, than from the skill or bravery | 
of the defendants. Some days passed before the sur- 
ges, which rise very high round that island, would 
| Suffer them to land. At last their impatience could 
be restrained no longer; they got possession of the 
shore with little loss by the sea, and with less by the 


enemy. In a few days the artillery was landed, 


the batteries were raised, and the French had no o- 


ther hope than to escape from one post to another. 


A shot from the batteries fired the powder in one 
of their largest ships, the flames Spread to the two 
next, and all three were destroyed; the Enzlish Ad- 
miral sent his boats against the two large **hips yet: -: 
remaining, took them without resistance, and terri- : 


fied the garrison to an immediate capitulation.“ 


Let us now oppose to this Euglisb narrative, the 
relation which will be produced, about ts sume 


time, by the writer of the age f Louis XV. 


About this time the Eugliso emitted: to ls 
conduct of affairs, a Man Who undertook to Save 
from destruction that ferocious and turbulent peo- 
ple, who, from the mean insolence of wealthy Tra- 
ders, and the lawless confidence of successful Rob- 
bers, were now sunk in de >SPAlr and stupitied with 
horror. He called in the ships which had been 
dispersed over the Ocean to guard their Merchants, 
and sent a fleet and an army, in which almost the : 
whole strength of England was coinptised, to Secure 
their possessions in America, which were endangered 

! alike by the French arms and the French virtue. : 
We had taken the Euglisb fortresses by force, and 
gained the Indian Nations by humanity, The EA. 
| glisb, wherever they come. are sure to have the na- 
tives for their enemies; for the only motive of their 

| settlements is avarice, and che ouly consequence of 
their success is oppression. In this war they acted | 
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like other Barbarians. and, with a degree of outra- 


geous cruelty, which the gentle ness of our manners | 


_ s8carce suffers us to conceive, offered rewards by o- 
pen proclamation to those who should bring in the 
scalps of Indian women and chi. dren. A Trader 
always makes war with the cruelty of a Pirate. 
Fn They had long looked with envy and with ter- 


Tor upon the influence which the French exterted 


over all the Northern Regions of Amerca by the 
possession of Louisbourg, a place naturally strong, 
and new-fortified with some slight outworks. They 
hoped to surprise the garrison unprovided; but 
that sluggishness which always defeats their malice, 
gave us time to send supplies, and to station ships 
for the defence of the harbour. T hey came before 
Louis hourg in June, and were for some time in 
doubt whether they should land. But the Com— 
manders, who had lately seen an Admiral shot for 


not having done what he had not power to do, 


duxrst not leave the place unassaulted. An Euglisb- 


man has no ardour for honour, nor zeal for duty; 
he g neither values glory nor loves his King; - but ba- 
| lances one danger with another, and will fight ra- 


ther than be hanged. They therefore landed, but 


with great loss; their Engineers had, in the last 
war with the French, learned something of the Mili— 
tary Sciences, and made their approaches with suffi- 
cient skill; but all their efforts had been without ef- 
fect, had not a ball unfortunately fallen into the 
powder of one of our ships, which communicated 


tte fire to the rest, and, by opening the passage of 


the harbour, obliged the garrison to capitulate, 
Thus was Louisbourg lost, and our troops marched 

Out with the admiration of their enemies, who durst 
| hardly t think r masters oft the . . 


no al. 


your readers to have an adequate idea, 
_ overburdened with business, and can imagine no 
comfort but in rest; many have minds $0 placid, as 
willingly to indulze a voluntary lethargy ; or 80 
Narrow, as easily to be filled to their utmost capaci- 5 
ty. By these I Shall not be understood, and there- 


th Army. 
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To THE IDLER, 


DEAR MR wrkn, 


Tarn is is a species ef ivory 0 or of disease, for | 
which our language is commonly supposed to be 

_ withouta name, but which I think is emphat ically 
enough denominated List. essnes+, and which 1 is com- 
monly termed a want of something to do. | 


Of the unhappiness ofthis state | do not expect all 
Many are 


fore cannot be pitied. Those only will sy mpathize 


with my complaint, whose imagination is active and 


resolution weak, whose desires ale ardeit, and 


Whose choice is delicate; ; who cannot satisfy them FR 
selves with standing still, and yet cannot find a ad . Ml 
tive to direct their course. 5 

I was the second son of a enden 1 es- 1 4 

tate was barely sufficient to support himself aud his 

heir in the dignity of killing game. He therefore 
madę use of the interest whica the alhances ot his 
family afforded him, to procuſe me a post in tue 
= 1 passed some years in the most contemp= 8 
tible of all human stations, that of a Soldier iu time 
of Peace, I wandered with the regiment as the 
| quarters were changed, without opportunity for bu- * 
e taste tor To wiedge, or money tor b Heere 
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Wherever 1 came, l was for some time a stranger 


without curiosity, and afterwards an acquaintance N 
without friendship. Having nothing to hope in 
these places of fortuitous residence, i resigned my 


conduct to chance; J had no intention to offend, 1 
had no ainbition to delight. | 


| I suppose everi man 1s shocked whim he Nears | 
how fr equently soldiers are wishing for War. The 
wish is not always sincere; the greater part are con- 
tent with sleep and lace, and counterfeit an ardour 
which they do not feel; but those who desire it most a 
are neither prompted by malevolence nor patriotismz 


they neither pant for laurels, nor delight in blood; 


but long to be delivered fiom the tyranny of idle- 
ness, and restored to the dignity of active beings. _ 
I never imagined myself to have more courage 
than other men, yet was often involuntarily wish- 
ing for a war, but of a war at that time 1 had no 
prospect; and being enabled, by che death of an 
uucle, to live without my pay, I quitted the army, : 


and resolved to regulate my own motions. 


1 was pleased for a while with the novelty of in- 


: dependence, and imagined that I had now found 


what every man desires. My time was in my own | 
power, and my habitation was wherever my choice 
should fix it. 1 amused myself for two years in 
| passing from place to place, and comparing one con- 


veaience with another; but being at last ashamed 


of enquiry, and weary of uncertainty, 1 | Rater 


2 house, and established my family. 


I now expected to begin to be happy, and was = | 
mT happy for a short time with that expectation. But 
I soon perceived my spirits to subside, and my im- 
agination to grow dark, I he gloom thickened e- 
very day round me. I wondered by what malig- 
| nant power my peace was blasted, till I Gpcoyeres : 
E at la that 0 bad nothing to 00, DE 
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Time, with alh its celerity, moves slowly to him 


| whose whole employment is to watch its flight, 1 
am forced upon a thousand shitts to enable me to 


endure the tediousness of the day. I rise when I. 


can sleep no longer, and take my morning-walk; 
see what I have seen bef fore, and return. I sit 
down, and persuade myself that 1 sit doven to think, = 


find it impossible to think without a subject, rise up 
to enquire after news, and endeavour to kindle in 
my Self an artificial ws eg for intelligence of e- 
vents, which will never extend any consequence to 


me, but that a few minutes they abstract me from 
my: cell. 


Wnen I. have Keds any. thing that may aratify: E 
curios ity, I am busied, for a while, in running to re- 
late it, I hasten from one place of concourse to an- 
other, deligh ted with my own. Importance, and 
proud to think that I am doing something, though I 


know that another hour would Spare my labour. YR 


1 had once a round of visits, which 1 paid vans: 
regularly, but i have now tired most of my friends. 


When [I have sat down I forgot to rise, and have 


more than once over-heard one asking another 
when I would be. gone. I perceive the Company 

tired, I observe the mistress oi the family whisper- 
ing to her servants, I find orders given to put off 


business till to-morrow, I see the watches irequent= 


ly inspected, and yet cannot withdraw to the vacui- 
ty f. Solitude, or venture my Selt in my own com- 5 


*Pany- 


| Will be removed, and 1 Slall hs oat all that know 
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Thus 1 to -myzelf and 1 OS 3 5 
many schemes of employment which may make my 
life useful or agreeable, and exempt me from the ig- 
nominy of living by sufferance, This new course 1 
have long designed, but have not yet begun. ö 
present moment is never pioper for the change. 
but there is always a time in view when all obstacles 
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me with a new distribution of my time. Twenty 
Fears have past since I have resolved a complete a- 
mendment, and twenty years have been lost in de- 
lays. Age is coming upon me; and 1 should look 


back with rage and despair upon the waste of lite, 


but that I am now iin in earnest to begin a 


refor mation. | 
| | 2 am Bip, | 
Your bumble Servant 
| | Dies LINGER, | 
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55 As I was passing lately under one of the gates of. 
this city, I was struck with horror by a rueful cry, 
: 3 which summoned me to remember the poor debtors. 
The Wisdom and Justice of the Engiish laws 
are, by Euglisbmen at least, loudly celebrated; but 
| scarcely the most zealous admirers of our Institu- 
tions can think that law wise, which, when men are 
capable of work, obliges them to beg; or just, which 
„ = EXPOSES: the liberty ol one to the passions of another, 
The prosperity of a people is proportionate to the 
number of hands and minds usefully employed. To 
the community, sedition is a fever, corruption is a 
gangrene, and idleness an atrophy. Whatever body, 
and whatever society, wastes more than it acquires, 
must gradu-lly decay; and every being that con- 
tinues to be fed, and ceases to labour, takes 9 
5 Something from the public stock. 1 
The confinement, therefore, of any man in the | 
. doth and anke of 4 Prison 14 is a Joss to the nation, N 
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and no gain to the Creditor. For of the multitudes 


who are pining in those cells of misery, a very 
small part is suspected of any fraudulent act by 


which they retain what belongs to others. The est 
are imprisoned by the wantonness of pride, the ma- 


lignity of revenge, or the e of disappoimied 
_ expectation. 


If those, who thus rigorously exercise the power 


which the law has put into their hands, be asked, 5 
why they continue to imprison those whom they TE 
know to be unable to pay them; one will answer, 


that his Debtor once lived better than himself; a- 
nother, that his wite looked above her neighbours, 


and his children went in silk clothes to the dancing= 
school; and another, that he pretended to be a jo- _ 
ker and a wit. Some will reply, that if they were 
in debt, they should meet with. the same treatment; of 
some, that they owe no more than they can pay, 
and need therefore give no account of their actions. 
Some will coniess their resolution, that their Debtors 
shall rot in jail; and some will discover, that they 1 
hope, by cruelty, to wring the e from their — 


frie nds. LY 
The end of all civil regulations is to secure pri- 


vate happiness from private malignity ; to keep in- 
dividuals from the power of one another; but this 
end is apparently neglected, when a man, irritated _ 


with loss, is allowed to be the judge of his own 


cause, and to assign the punishment of his oWwW 1 


pain ; when the distinction between guilt and hap- 
piuess, between casuality and design, is entrusted to 


eyes blind with interest, to e h oy 
by resentment 1 
Since Poverty is punished among us as a crime, 
it ought at least to be treated with the same lenity _ 
as other crimes; the offender dug not to languish _ 
at the will of him whom he has offended, but to be 
85 some > appeal & to the guns of his bunter. 5 
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of the Debtor. 
always shares the act, and often more than shares 


tage. 
man wants what another can supply; and credit 
will never be denied, while it is likely to be repaid 
ä with Prot. He that trusts one whom he designs 


vo. 22. 
There can be no reason why any Debtor should be 


imprisoned, but that he may be compelled to pay- 
ment; 
which the Creditor should exhibit his accusation of 
concealed property. 
_ covered, let it be given to the Creditor; 
charge is not offered, or cannot be proved, let the 


and a term should therefore be fixed, in 


If such property can be dis- 
if the 


risoner be dismis+ed. | 
Those who made the laws have apparently sup- 
er that every deficiency of payment is the crime 
But the truth is, that the Creditor 


the guilt of improper trust. It seldom happens that 


an man imprisons another but for debt which he 


uffered to be contracted in hope of advantage to 


himself, and tor bargains in which he proportioned 
„ is profit to his own Opinion of the hazard; and 
there is no reason, why one should punish the other 

for a contract in which both concurred, | 


Many of the inhabitants of prisons may justly 
complain of harder treatment. He that once owes 


more than he can pay, is often obliged to bribe his 
_ Creditor to patience, by increasing his debt. Worse 
and. worse commodities, at a higher and higher price; 
are forced upon him; 
pulsive traffic, and at last overwhelmed, in the com- 
mon receptacles of misery, by debts, which, with- 
out his own consent, were accumulated on his head, 
To the relief of this distress, no other objection can 
de made, but that by an easy dissolution of debts, 
fraud will be left without punishment, and impru- 
_ dence without awe, and that when insolvency shall 
be no longer punishable, credit will cease. 


he 15 impoverished by com— 


The motive to credit, is the hope of advan- 
Commerce can never be at a stop, while one 
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to sue, is criminal by the act of trust; the cessation ; 
of such infidious traffic is to be desired, and no rea- 


son can be given why a change of the law Should im- 
pair any other. | 


We see nation trade with nz :tion, ne no pay By 
Mutual convenience pro- 


ment can be compelled, 
duces mutual confidence; and. the Merchants con— 


tinue to satisfy the demands of each other, though 
they have nothing to dread but the loss of trade. 
It is vain to continue an institution, which expe« 


Tience shews to be ineffectual. We have now im- 


prisoned one generation of Debtors after another, 
but we do not find that their numbers lessen. We 
have now learned, that rashness and imprudence _ 
will not be deterred from taking credit! Let us try 
whether fraud and avarice may be 1 more easily re- 


eb irom giving it. 
15 am, Sir, cc. 
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1 has no o pleasure ider x or nobler al” Hat. 5 

| of Friendship. 
sublime enjoyment may be impaired or destroyed 
by innumerable causes, and that there is no human 


It is painful to consider that this 


possession ot which the duration is less certain. 


Many have talked in very exalted language, of 
the perpetuity of Friendship, of invincible Con- 
stancy, and unalienable Kindness ; ; and some exam 
ples have been seen of men who have continued 
faithful to their earliest choice, and whose affection 
has predominated over changes of fortune, and con- 


trariety of opinion. 


But these instance are de. n ey | 
Ars ane . Friendship which is to be bractised 5 


vol J. es 
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or 2 595 by common mortals, must take its rise 
from mutual pleasure, and must end when the 


pow! er ceases of delighting each other. 


Many accidents therefore may happen, by which 


the ardour of kindness will be abated, without cri- 
mina! haseness. or contemptible inconstancy on ei- 


ther part. To give pleasure is not always in our 
pow er; and little does he know himself, who be- 
lieves that he can be always able to receive it. | 
Those whawould gladly pass their days together 
may be N ed by the different course of their. 
ail, Fairs 3a nd Frie: adship, like Love, is destroyed by 


1. 


long absence, though it may be increased by short 
i emissions. What we have missed long enough 


want it, we value more when 1t is regained; but 


| that w nich has been lost till it is forgotten, will be 
wund at last with little gladness, and with still less 


if a substitute has supplied the place. A man de- 
brived of the companion to whom he used to open 
„is bosom, and with whom he shared the hours of 
ſeisure and merriment, feels the day at first hanging 
heavy” on him; his dilficulties oppress, * his 


ac ubts Eistract him: he sees time come and T0 with= 


out his wonted gratification, and all is sadness with 


in and soll tude. about him. But this uneasiness ne- 
er lasts long: necessity produces expedients, new 
amuse ments are discos 'ered, and new conversation 18 


55 . 2 itted.. 


No ex pectation. is more frequently disappointed, ; 


than that which naturally alises in the mind, from 
the prospect of meeting an old Friend after long se- 
paratiou. We expect the attraction to be revived, 
aud the coalition to be renewed 3 no man considers 
how much alteration time has made in himseli, and 
very few enquire what effect it has had upon others. 

The hst hour convinces them, that the pleasure, 
_ which tiey have formerly enjoyed, is for ever at 
an nend; different scenes have made dillerent im- 
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pressions; the opinions of both are changed; and 


Friends 


| man will obviato as inconslstent iv th qu: et 
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that similitude of manners aud sentiumetit is lost, 
* 411 5 1 8 3 . 3 
which confirned-them both in the approdation Ot 


OS which the Phe of w calt 5 ane 4 gr reatness. ne 
and maintains, but by a thousand secret aud Sant 


1 : 
slight. 


competitions, scarcely known to the mind upon 


which they operate. There is scaurcely, any. nian 


without some favo write trifle which he values above 


4 


greater attainments, some desire of petty praise 
which he cannot patientiy suffer to be frustrated. 
This minute ambiuon is sometimes crossed before 
it is known, and sometimes defeated by wanton pe- 
tulance ; but such attacks are seluom made wit bout. | 
the fon of Friendship ; for whoever has once found 
the vulnerable part will a always be feared, ani tie 


YR 


resentm. ence Will burn on in 50 cles ol * ie 13 lie | 


tunds rs the discovery... . 5 
This, howe ver, is a slow . Zn ity, vn nich a ww: 


8 * 8 and 
3 
good man * il repfes S 48 coutrar; \ 1 Fütue; but. 
human happiness is 801 nei ines violated by sone 


Vs / FA RTTICLET,E * 
niore suddet TO K 8 5 


A dispute Do un inge est, upon 2 a subject which a 


moment Veto fore was Gu both parts res, arded with 
indifference, is CO: i! nued! by. tlic desire of 


She L till Va! nity kiuclle: 8 M1: 0 4 8, and 8 ODOS1> 


ion rankies into enim ity. Yainst this h asty wb 18 


Chief, 1 know not what sec curity- can be obtained: 
men will be sometimes surpe ised into quariels; and 
thougli they might both hasten to reconciliat ion as 
Soon as their tumult had subsided. yet two Oy 


will seldom be found 5 ether, whic ; can at on 


subdue their discontent, or immediate! enjoy 116 . 
weets of Peace,” without Te: 1 mbe ring the wounds 


of the conflict. 


8 
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Friendship bas other enemies, Suspicion is al- 


ways hardening the cautious, and Disgust repelling 
the delicate, Very slender differences will some— 
times part those whom long reciprocation of civili- 
ty or beneficence has united. Lonelove and Ranger 
'1etired into the country to enjoy the company of 
each other, and returned in six weeks cold and pe- 
tulant; Ranger's pleasure was to walk in the fields, 
and Lonelove's to sit in a bower; ench had compli- 

ed with the other; in his turn, and each was 9 
that compliance had been ex: acted. 

The most fatal disease of Friendship is gradual 


18 or dichke hourly increased by causes too 
lender for complaint, and too numerous for remo- 


val. Those who are angry may be reconciled; those 
who have been injured receive a recompence; ut 


when the desire of pleasing and willingness to be 


pleased is silently diminished, the renovation. of 

Priendship is hopeless; as, When the vital powers 
ink into anne there is no longer any used of tag 
1 ny siclan. | 
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* EN man sees one of the inferior creatures 
perched upon a tree, or basking in the sunshine, 
without any apparent endeavour or pursuit, he of- 
ten aeks himself, or his companion, On what that 
animal can be «11 þposed tobe thing. | 
Pf this question, since neither bird nor beast can 

answer it, we must be content to live without the 
lesolution. We know not how much the brutes 


recollect of the past, or anticipate of the future; 


. what Pan er the have of ee and Preferring; : 


t 
J 
\ 
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or whether their faculties m. ay not rest in motions. 


less indifference, till they are moved by the presence 


of their proper object, or SUL mutated to act by cor- 

_ Poral sensations. 8 

J am the less inclined to these superfluous ingui- 
* 


ries, because I have always bee: able to find si 
cient matter for curiosit,) in my own species. It 
useless to go far in quest of that which may be 
found at nome; 3 a Ve ery narrow circle of observation 


Will supply a sufficient number of men and women, 
who might de asked wich e: du. al propriety, Ou WJ ie; 


they can be tbinking. 

It is reasonable o believe "hat: Thought, lik e- 
very thing else, has its causes and eifects; that 1c 
must proceed 11 Om SON et by 2 4 kn * „do! 12 „Or sut- 
fered; aud must Pu oduce some Aerion or event. 
Yet how creat is the number of those in whose 
minds no source of Tho! ught 11: as ever been 0; pened, 


in whose life no cons: equence 01. Thought 1s: eV. r 5 
discovered; Who have le: rned mothi! ig Upon Wich 


they can reflect; who have neither een nor felt 


94. * % os 


any thing which could leave its rac es on the me⸗ 


— 


of their condition, and have theflefore neither fo? 1 


1 9 


morv ; wiv ne ither toresee nor desire aiy © change 


hope, nor design, and. yet are capped to be think 
ing y beings, 2s | 

| To every act a subject is req tired, Ile that 
thinks must think upon som ething. But tell me, 
ye that pierce deepest into Nature, ve that take the 


widest surveys of life, inkorm me, Kit d Shades of 


Ma branche and of Locke, waat that something 


be, which. excites and continues Thought in Mai- 
den Auats with small fortunes; in younger Bro- 

thers that live e upon Annuities; in 1 raders retired 

from their busi1ess; in Soldiers absent from their. 
Regiments; or in Widows that have no Children? 2 

: Lite is commonly const! idered as either active o 
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: contemplative; but surely this division, how long 
socver it has been received, is inadequate and falla- 
cious, There are mortals whose life is certainly not 


active, for they do neither good nor evil; and whose 


life cannot be properly called contemplative, for 
they never attend either to the conduct of men, 


or the works of Nature, but rise in the morning, 


look round them till night in careless Stupidity, go 

to bed and sleep, and rise again in the morning. 
It has been lately a celebrated question in the 
schools of philosophy, Whether the Soul always 
thinks? Some have defined the Soul to be the 
power of thinking ; concluded that its essence con- 
sists in act; that if it should cease to act, it would 


cease to be: and that cessation of T hought is but 


another name for extinction of mind. This argu- 
ment is subtle, but not conclusive; because it sup- 
poses what cannot be proved, that the nature of 
mind is properly defined. Others affect to disdain 
| subtility, when subtility will not serve their pur- 


pose, and appeal to daily experience. We spend 
many hours, they say, in sleep, without the least 


remembrance of any thoughts which then passed 
in our minds; and since we can only by our own 
consciousness be sure that we think, why should 
we imagine that we have had thought. of which no 
consciousness remains? | 
This argument, which appeals to experience, 


may from experience be confuted. We every day 


do something which we forget when it is done, and 
know to have been done only by consequence. 
The waking hours are not denied to have been 
passed in Thought; yet he that shall endeavour to 
recollect on one day the ideas of the former, will 
only turn the eye of reflection upon vacancy; he 
will find, that the greater part is irrevocably va- 
nished, and wonder how the moments could come 
; and So, and leave 50 little behind them. 3 
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To discover only that the arguments on both sides | 
are defective, and to throw back the tenet into its 
former uncertainty, is the sport of wantou or male- 
volent Scepticism, delighting to see the sons of 
Philo. ophy ai work upon a task which never can be 
finished, at variance on a question that can never 

be decided. I shall suggest an argument hitherto. 


overlooked, * hich may . determine the con- 
troversy. | | 


I it be impossible to think without materials, 


there must neces-at ily be has” that do not always, 


think; and whence shal we furnish materials for 


the meditation of the Giation between his Meals, 
of the Sportsman in a rainv Month, of the Annui- 
tant between the days of quarterly payment, of the 
Politiciau when the mails are detained by — 

| winds? e 
But how frequent | soever may 15 the examples 
of existance without Phought, it is certainly a state 
not much to be desired. He that lives in torpid in- 
sensibiliiy, wants. no hing of a carcas- but putre- | 
faction, It is the part of every. inhabitant of the 
earth to partake the pains and pleasures of his fel- 
low beings; aud as, ina road through a country de- 
sart and uniform, the traveller languishes for want 
of amusement, so the passage of lite will be tedious 


and irksoine 0 him 0 does not 8 it 2 di- : 
versified ideas. | | | 
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J AM a very constant frequenter of the Play- 
house, a place to which I suppose the Idler not 
© much a Stranger, since he can have no where else, 
0 much entertainment with $9 little concurrence 

© of his own endeavour. At all other assemblies, 
* he that comes to receive delight, will be expected 
to give it; but in the Theatre, nothing is necessa— 
ry to the amusement of two. houts, but to sit 
1 down and be willing to be pleased. 10 
e last week nas offered two new. Actors. to 

5 the town. The appearance and retirement of 
„Actors are the great events of the theatrical world; 


band their first performance 8 fill the pit with con- 
* jecture and prognostication, as the first: actions of 


* a new Monarch agitate nations wich hope or fear. 


What opinion l have formed of the future ex- 


© cellence of these candidates for dramatic glory, it 


js not necessary to declare. Their entrance gave 
me a higher and nobier pleasure than any bor- 


£ rowed. character can afford Leaw: the ranks of 


| © the Theatre emulating each other in candour and 
i 0 humanity, and contending who should most. efſec- _ 
© tually assist the st:uggles of endeavour, dissi- 
pate the blush of e and still the fluter : 


s 01 timidity oy 


This behaviour is such as bebomes a bene. 
5 « too tender to repress those who wish to please, 
© too generous to insult those who can make no „ 


1 ne A public Pei former is 50 much in the 
3 power ol spectators, that all ce seu eu 


c 
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own powers under the eye of a large assembly. 


Variation of g sture; and flexi jon of Voest are o 
be obtained only by experience. 5 
There is nothing for which el numbsne think: 
t themselves qualified as for theatrical exhibition, 
Every human being has an action graceful to his 


© Own ex e, a voice musical to his own ear, and sen— 


c Sibility which nature forbids him to know that 


any other bosom can excel. An art in which 


such numbers fancy themselves excellent, and | 
« which the Public liberally rewards, will excite _ 
many competitors, and in manly attempts there 5 
must be many miscarriages. 


Tue care of the Critic could be to dietiogoich 


© error from inability, faults of inexperience from 
defects of nature. Action irregular and turbulent 
may be reclaimed; vociferation vehement and 
confused may be restrained and modulated; the 
e Stalk of a tyrant may become the gait of a man; 
the ye ell of inarticulate distress may be reduced to 
human lamentation. All these faults should be 
for à time overlooked; and afterwards cengured 
* with gentieness and candour, But if in an Actor 
© there appears an utter vacancy of meaning, a frigid _ 

n | equality, „a stupid langour, a torpid apathy, the 


greatest kindness that can be snewn him, is a a spee- 


0 „am, Sir, ee. 


The plea which my Dams . has oifored. p 
for young Actors, J am very far from wishing to 
invalidate, 1 always. considered tuose combine : 


' 
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is restrained by that general law of humanity, 
* which forbids us to be cruel where there is 0. 
_ * thing to be feared. 5 
1 every new performer something must be 
© pardoned. No man can, by any force of resolu- 
tion, secure to himeelf the full possession of his 
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tions whi ch are sometimes for med 1 in the Pla house 
as acts of aud or. of cruelty; he that ap; lauds him 
who does not deserve praise. is endeavonring to de- 


ceive the public; he that hisses in malice or sport, 


15 an opprèssor and a robber. „ | 
>ut SUFCLY this laudable forbearance might be 
Justly exe ended to voung Poets. The art of the 
Writer, like that of the Player, is attained by slow 


| degrees. The power of distinguishing and discti- 


minating comic characters; or oft. l! ig Tragedy 
with poetical images, must be the gift 01 Nature, 
which no instruction nor labour can supply; but 
the art of dramatic disposition, the contexture of 
the scenes, the opposition oi characters, the involu— 
tion of the plot, the expedients of suspension, and the 
stratagems of surprize, are to be learned by 3 
nee and it is cruel to discourage a Poet for eve 
5 because he has not from genus what only experi- 
ence can bestow. 8 
Life is a stage. Let r me lire ewise solicit candour 
| for the Young Actor on the stage of lite. They 
that enter into the world are too often ucated with 
unreasonable 1igour by those that were once as 1g- 
norant and heady as themselves; and distinction 3 19 
not always made between the faults which require 
speedy and violent eradication, aud those that will 
gradually diop away in the progression of life, Vi— 
_cious solicitations of appetite, if not checked, will 
glow more importunate; and mean arts of profit or 
ambition will gacher sfrengih in the mind, if they 
are not early suppressed. But mistaken notions of 
superiority, desites of useless $how, pride of little 
accomplishments, and all the train of vanity, will be 
brushéd a way by the wing of time. | 
Reproot 5] ould not exhaust its power upon petty 
| failings ; let it watch diligently against the iucursion 


- of vice, and leave toppery and Tui ary - to die of 
themselves, 
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J NEVER mou «ht that I should write any thing 
to be printed, but havi: 17 lately seen your first Es 

sayv, h ich was sent down into. the kitchen, with a 
great bundle ot Gazettes aud useless papers, I find 
that vou are willing to admit any correspondent, 


and therefore hope vou will not reject me. If a N 


publish my letter, it may enc: vurage others, in the 


same condition with myself, to tell their Stories, 
which may be Pernes as useful as those of great 
Ladies. 95 | 


I am a poor girl. 1 was bred i in the country at 2 f 
charity-school, maintained by the contributions of 


wealthy neigh bours. The Ladies, or Patronesses, _ 


visited us from time to time, examined how we 
were taught, and saw that our clothes were clean. 
We lived- happily enough, and were instructed to be 


thankful to those at whose cost we were educatel. 


T was always the favourite of my „Mistress; she 
used to call me to read and shew my copy book to 
all strangers, who never dismissed me without com- 
mendation, and very seldom without a shilling. 
At last the chief of our Subscribers, having pas- 

sed a winter in London, came down full of an opi— 
nion new and strange to the whole country. She 
held it little less than criminal to teach poor girls to 
read and write. They who are born to poverty, 
she said, are born to ignorance, and will work the 
harder the less they Know. She told her friends, 
that London was in confusion by the insolence of 

servants; ; that t scarcely a a W ench was to bs of for 
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all work, since education had made aueh num 
bers of fine Ladies, that nobody would now ac- 


cept a lower title than that of a Waitingmaid, 
or something that mightqualify her to wear laced = 
shoes and long ruffles, and to sit at work in 


the parlour window, But she was resolved, for her 

part, to spoil no more girls; those who were to live 
by their hands, should neither read nor write out of 
her pocket; the world was bad enough already, and 
she would have no part in making it worse. 


She was for a short time warmly opposet ; but 
she persevered in her notions, and withdrew her 
subscription. Few listen without a desire of con- 
viction to those who advise them to spare their mo— 


ney. Her example and her arguments gained 


ground daily, and in less than a year the whole pa- 
rish was convinced, that the nation would be ruin- 
ed, if the children of the poor were taught to read 


and write, 


Our school was now dissolved; my mistress TAY | 
sed me when we parted, and told me, that, being 


old and helpless, she could not assist me; advised 


me to seek a service, and charged me not to forget 


Wha t I had learned. 


My reputation for scholarship, which had ds 


to recommended me to favour, was, by the adhe- 


rents to the new opinion, considered as a crime; 


and, when J offered myself to any mistress, I had | 
no other answer than, Sure. child, you outs not 


work ; bard work is not fit for a pen-woman ; @- 


5 scrubbing- brush would spoil your hand, child | 


1 could not live at home; and while I was con- 


1 to what I should betake me, one of the 
girls, who had gone from our school to Londen, 
came down in a ilk gown, and told her acquaint— 
_ ance how well she lived, hat fine things she saw, 
and what great wages she received. I resolved to 
; - wy. fortune. and took my passage i in the next 


* 


o 
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week's waggon to London. | had. no snares laid for 
me at my arrival, but came safe to a sister of my 
mistress, who undertook to get me a place. She 
knew only the families of mean Tradesmen; and I, 
having no high opinion of my own qualifications, | 


was willing to accept the first offer. 


My first Mistress was wife of a working Watch- 5 
3 who earned more than was sufficient to keep 
his family in decency and plenty; but it was their 


constant practice to hire a chaise on Sunday, and 


spend half the wages of the week on Richmond-Hill? 
of Monday he commonly lay half in bed, and spent 
the other half in merriment; Tuesday and Wednes- 


day consumed the rest of his money; and three days 


every week were passed in extremity of want by 
us who were left at home, while my Master lived 
on trust at an alehouse. You may be sure, that of 
the sufferers the maid suffered the most; and I left - 
them, after three months, rather than be starved. 
I was then maid to a Hatter's wife. There was 
no want to be dreaded, for they lived in perpetual _ 
luxury, My Mistress was a diligent woman, and 
rose early in the morning to set the j journey men to 
work; my Master was a man much beloved by his 
neighbours, and sat at one club or other every night. 
1 was obliged to wait on my Master at night, andon 
my Mistress in the morning. He seldom came home 4 
before two, and she rose at five, I could no moro 
live without sleep than without food, and therefore 
entreated them to look out for another servant. 
My next removal was to a Linen-draper's whe 
had six children. My Mistress, when 1 first enter- 
ed the house, informed me, that I must never con- 
tradict the children, nor suffer them to cry. I had 
no desire to offend, and readily promised to do my 
best. But when I gave them their breakfast, Icould = 
not help all first; when I LI! playing WH one in — 
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my lay, was forced to keep tis Tour in expectation, 
That which was not gratified always resented the 
5 injury with a loud outcry, which put my Mistress 
in a fury at me, and procured sugar— -plums to the 
child. I could not keep six children quiet, who 


dismissed, as a girl honest, but not good-natured, 
then lived with a couple that kept a petty shop 
of Remnants and Cheap Linen, I was qualified to 


- tou called at a busy time, to serve the customers, 
expected that I should now be happy, in proportion 


very day part of the profit to some private use, and, 
as she grew bolder in her theft, at last deducted 


he sold so much, and gained so little. She pretend- 


edd to assist his enquiries, and began very gravely, 
7 to hope that Betſy was bonest, and yet those Sharp 


letter, and only beg to be informed, in some paper, 


Was  dizqualified, by my skill i in reading and writing, 


85 


were bribed to be clamorous; and was therefore 


make a bill, or keep a book; and being therefore 
as I was useful. But my Mistress appropriated e- 


Such süins, that my Master began to wonder how 


girls were apt lo be light. fing ered. Jou will believe 
th it I did not stay there much longer. | 


The rest of my story I will tell you in r 


for which of my places, except perhaps the last, I 


Jam, Sir, 
10 our very humble 8 = 
Berrr Bnoon. 
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7 Er ba has been the andexvotie of all those whom the 
world has reverenced for superior wisdom to 

suade man to be acquainted with himself, to ear 
his“ own u powers and his own weak nee, to obgorys 


EY 
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by what evils he is mos t dangerously beset, and by ; 


what temptations most casily overcome. 

This counsel has been often given with serious 
dignity, and often received with appearance of con- 
viction; but, as very few can scarch deep into tit, 
own minds without meetin, g what t they wish to hide 


from themselves, scaice any i man persists in cultiva- 


ting such disagreeable acquaintance, but draws the 


et, 


veil again between his eyes and his heart, leaves his 


passions and appetites as he found them, and advis- 
es others to look into themselves. 


This is the common result of enquiry even among | 


those that endeavour to grow wiser or better, but 
this endeavour 1s far envi gh i from frequency; the 


greater part of the multitudes that swarin upon the 
earth have never been disturbed by such uncasy cu- 
riosity, but deliver themselves up to business, or to 
pleasure, plunge into the current of life, whether 
placid or turbulent, and pass on from one e point " 
prospect to another, attentive 1 ather to any thing 

than the state of their minds; sat! >fied, at an casy 7 
rate, with an opinion, that they are no wors ze than” 
others, that every man must mind! nis OWN interest, 
or that their pleasures hurt onlz themselves, and ae. 


therefore no proper eubjects of censure. 


Some however, there are, whom the intrusion 
of scruples, the Fe ecol! lectiom of better notjons, Or te. & 
latent reprenension of good exmuapies, will not suf- 
fer to live entirely comented with their own. con- 
duct; these are forced to pacify the mutiny of rea- 
son with fair promises, and quiet their thoughts 
with designs of calling all their actious to review, 


and planning a new scheme lor the time to come. 
There is nothing which we estimate so fallacious— 


ly as the force of our own resolutions, nor any falla - 
cy which we $0 unwillingly and tardidly detect. He ©: 


that has resolved a thousand times, and a thousand 
| times deserted his Wa e „ For: zullen no a- 
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batement of his conſidence, but still delſeves him- 


self his own master; and able, by innate vigour of 


soul, to press forward to his end, through all the 


obstructions that inconveniences or delights can par | 


in his way. 


That this mictake -Hould prevail for a time, is ve- | 


ry natural, When conviction is present, and temp» 
tation out of sight, we do not easily conceive how 


any reasonable being can deviate from his true in- 
terest. What ought to be done while it yet hangs 
only in $peculation, is so plain and certain, that 
there 1 15 no place for doubt; the whole soul yields a 
itself to the predominance oe truth, and read! ly de- 
termines to do what, when the time of action comes 


will be at last omitted. 


I believe most men may review all the "RY that 


| have passed within their observation, without re— 


membering one efficacious resolution, or being able 
to tell a single instance of a course of practice sud- 
denly changed in consequence of a change of opi- 


nion, or an establishment of determination. Maay 


| indeed alter their conduct, and are not at fifty what 


they were at thirty; but they commonly varied 
imperceptibly from themselves, followed the train 


of external aue, and rather sullered reformation 


than made it. 


It is not common to 8 the. di ference be- 


tween promise and performance; between profes- 
sion and reality, upon design and studied deceit; 

but the truth is, that there is very little hy pocrisy 
zan the world; we do not so often endeavour or wish 


to impose on others as on ourselves; we resolve to 
do right, we hope to keep our resolutions, we de- 


clare them to confirm our own hope, and fix our 


own inconstancy by calling witnesses of our actions; 
but at last habit prevails, and those whom we in- 


: vited to our ian. hugh at our Aalen. 
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Custom is commonly too strong for the most re- 
solute resolver, though furnished ior the assault 
with all the weapons of Philosophy. He that 
endeavours to free himself fiom an ill hab it, says 
Bacon, must not change too much at a time, lest ne 
should be discouraged by difficulty; nor too little, 
for then he will make but s1--w advances.” This is 
a precept which may be applauded in a book, but : 
will fail in the trial, in which every. change will be 


found too great or too little. Those who have 


been able to conquer habit, are like those that are 
fabled to have returned from the realms of Pluto: 


Pauci, quos 29 amavit 


 Fupiter, alque ardens everit ad thera virus. . 


They are vieſent' to give hope, but __ security; 5 


to animate the contest, but not to promise victory. 


Those who are in the power of evil habits must 
conquer them as they can; and conquered they 
must be, or neither wisdom nor happiness can be at- 
tained: but those who are not yet subject to their 
influence may, by timely caution, preserve their 
freedom; they may effectually resolve to escape the 


ty rant, whom they will very vainly resolve & to cou- - 
. 7 | | 
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. is very easy wn a man BO ds idle at home 
3nd bay: ra to n but bimself, to Fidioun,s or. 
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to censure the common practices of mankind; and 
those who have no present temptation to break the 
rules of propriety, may applaud his judgment, and 
join in his merriment; but let the Author or his 
Readers mingle with common life, they will find 
themselves irresistibly borne away by the stream 
of custom, and must submit, after they have laugh- _ 
ed at others, to give others the same opportunity of 
laughing at them. - 
There is no paper published by the Idler which 
I have read with more approbation than that which 
censures the practice of recording vulgar Marriages 
in the Newspapers. I carried it about in my poc- 
ket, and read it to all those whom I suspected of 
having published their Nuptials, or of being inclin- 
ed to publish them, and sent transcripts of it to all 
the couples that transgressed your precepts for the 
next fortnight. 1 hoped that they were all vexed, 
. and pleased myself with imagining their misery. 
But short is the triumph of malignity. I was 
married last week to Miss Mobair, = daughter of 
a Salesman; and at my. first appearance after the 
| wedding-night, was asked by my Wife's Mother, 
Whether I had sent our marriage to the Advertiser? 
I endeavoured to shew how unfit it was to demand 
the attention of the Public to our domestic affairs; 
but she told me, with great vehemence, © That 
she would not have it thought to be a stolen 


match; that the blood of the Mobairs should ne- 


b ver be disgraced; that her Husband had served 


il! 2 « all the Parish Offices but one; that she had lived | 


five and thirty years at the same house, had paid 
every body twenty shillings in the pound, and 


would have me know, though she was not as fine 


„ and as flaunting as Mrs Ging bum, the Deputy's 

| 85 wife, she was not ashamed to tell her name, and 
5 . „ would shew her face with the best of them, and 

55 * since * had muried ber Og. At this 8 


r aa T rn, r 


trom whom I expected succour; but upon hear- 


ing the case, he told me, „That it would be 
« very imprudent to miss such an opportunity . 
- « advertising my shop; and that when notice was 
« given of my marriage, many of my Wife's friends 
0 would think themselves obliged to be my Custo- 
„mers. I was subdued by clamour on one side, 
and gravity on the other, and shall be obliged to 
tell the town that three days ago, Timothy Mush- 
room, an eminent Oilman in Sea-Coal Lane, was 
married to Miss Polly Mohair of Lothbury @ beans Z 


t ful young ns with a — 0gy fortune. 
60 1 am, Sir, Kc. | 


« PL 


»- 


ce «1 AM the -nffeniats Wifz of the ase W e 
letter you published about ten weeks ago, in which 
he complains, like a sorry fellow, that I loiter in the 
shop with my needle-work in my hand, and that 1 
oblige him to take me out on Sundays, and keepa 
Girl to look after the Child. Sweet Mr Idler, if > 
you did but know all, you would give no encou- 
ragement to such an unreasonable grumbler. I 
brought him three hundred pounds, which set him 

up in a shop, and bought in a stock, on which, with _ 
good management, we might live comfortably ; ; but 
now I have given him a shop, I am forced to watch 
him and the shop too. I will tell you, Mr Idler, 
how it is. There is an Alehouse over the way wien 
a Ninepin Alley, to which he is sure to run when I | 
turn my back, and there loses his money, for he 

plays at Ninepins as he does every thing else. 

While he is at this favourite sport, he sete a dirty | 
boy to watch his door and call him to his customers; 
but he is so long in coming, and so rude when be--- 


_ thak our custom falls of ovary: Gaye” 


Wm n on” 
instant entered my Father-in- law, a grave man, 
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„ Those who cannot govern themeelves, must be 


o governed. I have resolved to keep him for the tu- 
ture behind his counter, and let him bounce at his 
customers if he dares. I cannot be above stairs and 
below at the same time, and have therefore taken a 


girl to look after the Child and dress tlie dinner; 
and, after all, pray who is to blame? | 


«On a Sunday, it is true, I make him walk as 


broad, and sometimes carry the child, I wonder 


who should carry it! But] never take him out till 


after church time, nor would do it then, but that, if 
he is left alone, he will be upon the bed. On a 


Sunday, if he stays at home, he has six meals, _ 


when he can eat no longer, has twenty stratagems 
to escape from me to the Alehouse ; but I common= 


ly keep the door locked, till Monday Procuces some- ; 


thing for him to do. 


This is the true state of the case; and these are 
: the provocations for which he has written his letter, 
to shew, that if a Wife must spend her whole time 
in watching her husband, she cannot convenient 


tend her child, or sit at her needle. 
* Lam, ty Kc. 


by e W 


60 8 1 is in this t town a specieg of 1 


which the law has not hitherto prevented: or re- 


dressed. 


e am . You know, Sir, we —_ 
5 when we are called, and are expected to carry all: 

Who require our assistance. It is common for men 
of the most unweildy corpulence to crowd them- 
selves into a chair, and demand to be carried for a 
Shilling as far as an airy young Lady whom we 

_ $carcely feel upon our poles, Surely we ought to 

be paid like all other mortals in proportion to our 
| om. 88 Should be fixed i in Paper: Places 
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to weigh chairs as they weigh waggons; and those 
whom ease aud plenty have "made unable to carry 


themselves, should give cds N . 1; 5 


those who carry them. DE 
0-1; am; Sir, ke. y 
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or 3 oſten observed, that friends are lost 
by discontinuauce of re üs without any oifence- : 
on either part, aud have long known, that it is more 
dangerous to be forgotten than to be blamed; 1 
therefore make haste to send you the rest of my 
story, lest, by the delay of another fortnight, the 
name of Petiy Broom might be no Wan 3 


bered by you or your readers. N 


* Having left the last place in haste, to avoid the Ke 
charge or suspicion of theft, I had not secured ano» | 
ther service, and was forced to take a lodging in a 
back street. I had now got good clothes. The wo- 
man who lived in the garret opposite to mine was 
very officious, and offered to take care of my room 
and cleam it, while I went round to my acquaintance 
to enquire for a Mistress. 1 knew not why she was 
50 kind, nor how 1 could recompense her; but in a 
few day s I missed some of my linen, went to another 
lodging, and resolved not to have another friend in 


the next garret. 


„ ALIu six weeks 1 became 6 at the 11550 5 

of a Mercer in Cornbili, whose son was his appren- 
tice. The young Gentleman used to sit late at the 
tavern, without the knowledge of his father; and I 
was ordered by my mistress to let him in silently to 
his bed under the counter, and to be very careful to 
take away his candle, The hours which 1 was * 
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liged to watch, whilst the rest of the family was in 


bed, 1 considered as 5upernumerary, and, having no 
business assigned ſor them, thought my self at liber- 
ty to spend them my own way : "1 kept myself a- 


wake with a book, and for some time liked my state 
the better for this opportunity of reading, At last, 


We Upper-maid tound my book, and shewed it to 
my Mistress, who told me, that wenches like me 


mig ht spend their time better; that she never knew 


any ol the readers that had good designs in their 
heads; that she could always find something else to 
do with her time, than to puzzle over books; aad 


did not like that such a fine Lady should sit up lor 
her young Master. 


„This was the first time that 1 wand it thonghs 


_ eriminal or dangerous to kiow how to read. I was 


gismissed decently, lest I should tell tales, and had a 


oc 3mall gratuity above my wages. 


I then lived with a Gentlewoman of a small 8 


tune. This was the only happy part of my life. 

My Mistress, for whom public diversions were to 
expensive, spent her time with books, and was 
pleased to find a maid who could partake ner amuse- 
ments. I rose eatly i in the morning, that I might 
have time in the afternoon to read by listen, and was 
suffered to tell my opinion, or express my delight. 
Thus fitteen months stole away, in which 1 did not 
repine that I was born to servitude. But a burning 
fever seized my Mistress, of whom I shall sa; no 
more, than that her servant wept upon her grave. 


I had lived in a kind ot luxury, which made 


me very unfit for another place; and was rather 
too delicate for the conversation of a kitchen; 80 
that when 1 was hired in the family of an East In- 
dia Director, my behaviour was so differerft, as they 
said, from that of a common servant, that they con— 
- cluded | me 2 ; Geatlewoman in Ae nl turned 
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mee out in three weeks, on suspicion of some de- "on 
sign which they could not comprehend, | 


then fled for refuge to the other end of the 


town, where 1 hoped to find no obstruction from 


my new accomplishments, and was hired under the 


House- koeper in a splendid family. Here I was 
too wise for the maids, and too nice for the foot- 

men; vet I might have lived on without much un- 
_ easiness, had not my Mistress, the Housekeeper, 
who used to employ me in buying necessaries for. | 
the family, found a bill which I had made of one 
_ day's expences. 
with her own book, for she fiercely declared her re- 


solution, that there should be 1 no pen and ink! in W 
kitchen but her own. . 


I suppose it did not quite agree 


She had the justice, or the prudence, not to in- 


jure my reputation ; and I was easily admitted into 85 


another house in the neighbourhood, where my bu- 


siness was to sweep the rooms and make the beds. 
Here I was, for some time, the favourite of Mrs 
Simper, my Lady's woman, who could not bear the 
vulgar girls, and was happy in the attendance of a 
young woman of some education. 
ed a novel, though she could not read hard words, 
and therefore, when her Lady was abroad, we always | 
laid hold on her books. At last, my abilities be- 
same so much celebrated, that the house-steward _ 


used to employ me in keeping his accounts. Mrs 


Simper then found out, that my sauciness was grown 
to such a height that nobody could endure it; and 
told my Lady, that there never had been a room 
well swept since Betty Broom came into the house. 
l was then hired by a consumptive Lady, Who 
b wanted a maid that could read and- write. I at- 
_ tended her four years, and though she was never 


pleased, yet when I declared my resolution to leave 
her, she burst into tears, and told me that I must 


bt the enn, * a alck-bed, aud 1 #hould 
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find myne}f remembered in her will. 1 complied, 
and a codicil was added in my favour; but in less 
than a week, when I set her gruel before her, J laid 
the spoon on the left side, and she threw her will 
Into the fire. In two days she made another, which 
she burnt in the same manner because she could not 
eat her chicken. A third was made, and destroyed 
because she heard a mouse within the wainscot, and 
Was sure that J should suffer hei to be carried away 
alive. After this I was for some time out of favour, 
but as her illness grew upon her, resentment and 
Sullenness gave way to kinder sentiments. She died 
and left me five hundred pounds; with this fortune 
I am going to settle in my native parish, where I 
resolve to spend some hours every day. in | teaching 
” Four iris to read and write. 
5 , ene er, | 

1 ad * Your humble rant. 5 

„ e, 
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N e of i man increase with- his acquisi- 
tions; every step which he advances brings some- 
thing within his view, which he did not see before, 
and which, as $ben as he sees it, he begins to want. 


Where necessity ends, curiosity begins; and no 


_- Sooner are we supplied with every thing that na- 
ture can demand, than we sit down to contrive ar- 
tificial appetites, 

By this restlessness of mind, every pordlous and 
FEM wealthy city is filled with innumerable employ- 


ments, for which the greater part of mankind is 


without a name; with artificers, whose labour is 
LH exerted 1 in producing such petty convenienced, that 
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many shops are furnished with instruments, of 


which the use can hardly be found without enquiry, f 
but which he that once knows them quickly Jearus 
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to number among necessary things. 
Such 1s the diligence with which, in countries: 


completely civilized, one part of mankind labours 
for another, that wants are supplied faster than they 


can be formed: and the idle aud luxurious find lite 


stagnate for want of Some desire to keep it in mo- 
tion. This species of distress furnishes a new set of 

occupatious; and multitudes are busied, from day 
to day, in finding the rich aud the fortunate Ow | 


thing to do. 


It is very common to ed those artists 48 
useless, who produce only such superfluities as nei- 
ther accommodate the body nor improve the mind 
and of which no other effect can be imagined, than = 

that they are the occasions of Spending 5 money, aud 


consuming tine. 
But this censure will ü be mitigated, hon it is se- 


| riously considered, that money and time are the hea- 
viest burthens of lite, and that the unhappiest of all 
mortals are those who have niore of either than they 
To set himself free from these 
incumbrances, one hurries to New Market ; another 
travels over Europe ; one pulls don his house, and _ 
calls architects about him; another buys a seat in 
the country 5 
and through rivers; one makes collections of shells ;_ 
and anotuer Searches the world for tulips and dar- 0 
„ ationss. | 


know how to use. 


„aud follows his hounds over hedges 


le is Surel: 


find it tor themselves. 


done merely from generosity or compassion; almost 
every man seeks his OWN advantage! in helpi: ig o- 


there, and cheretore it 18 00 co⁹m⁰mqnmon tor mercena- by 
95 vos 4 ET ON 


v k public benefactor who finds. em- 
ployment for those to whom it is thus difficult to 
It is true that chis is seidom 
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THE IDLER. Vo. 30. 


; ; 0 e to consider rather what is grateful, 
4 | 


an what is right. 6 
We all know that it is more profitable to be loved 


than esteemed; and ministers of pleasure will al- 
ways be found, who study to make themselves ne- 
cessary, and to supplant those who are practicing 


the same arts. 
One of the amusements of idleness is reading 


without the fatigue of close attention ; and the world 


therefore swarms with writers whose wish is not to 
be studied, but to be read. 


No species of literary men has lately been 80 
much multiplied as the writers of news. Not ma- 
ny years ago the nation was content with one Ga- 

zette; but now we have not only in the metropolis 


papers for every morning and every evening, but 
almost every large town has its weekly bictorian, | 
who regularly circulates his periodical intelligence, 
and fills the villages of his district with conjectures 


on the events of war, and with debates on the true 7 
8 interest of Europe. e 


To write news in its oerfaction: requires FRY, a 


combination of qualities, that a man completely fit- 


ted for the task is not always to be found, In Sir | 


Henry Wotton's jocular defiaition, An Ambassador 
is said to be a man of virtue sent abroad to tell lies 
For lhe advantage of his country; a News: writer is 
a man without virine, 0 writes lies at home for 
bis own profit. To these compositions is required 
neither genius nor knowledge, neither industry nor 
sprightlfness; ; but contempt of shame and indife- 


rence to truth are absolutely necessary. He who 7 


by a long familiarity with infamy has obtained these 


qualities, may confidently tell to-day what he in- 


tends to contradict to-morrow; he may affirm fear- 


lessly what he knows that he shall be obliged to re- 


| cant. and may write letters trom Anslerdan or Dress 15 
8 gen to himself, | | 
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In a time of war the nation is always of one mind, 
eager to hear Something good of themselves and ill 


of the enemy. At this time the task of News- 
writers is easy: they have nothibg. 2 do but to 


tell, that a battle 1s expected, and alterwards that a 


battle has been fought, in which we and our friends, 
whether conquering or conquered, Long all, and our 
enemies did nothing. . 
__. Scarce any thing awakes attention: ik de A . of EL 
cruelty, The Writer of news never fails in the in- 
termission of action to tell how tne enemies mur- 


dered children and ravished virgins; and, if the 


: Scene of action be somewhat distant, scalps half the 5 
35 inhabitants Of a province. 55 


Among the calamities of War! may be justly num- 


bered the diminution of the lave of truth, by the 

falsehoods which interest dictates and credulity en- 
courages. A Peace will equaily leave the Warrior 
aud Relator of Wars destitute of employment; and _ | 
1] know not whether more is to be dreaded from 
streets filled with Soldiers accustomed to plunder, 
or from garrets alled with Bcrtbblers accustomed to: 
. 5 - 
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. 5610 have 3 that Pride has 


of all human vices the widest dominion, appears in 


the greatest multiplicity of torms, and lies hid un- 
der the greatest variety of disguises ; of disguises 


which, like the moon's veil of brightness, are both _ } 
its instre and its sbade, and betlay it to others, 

85 at they hide it from Ourselves. og 
It is not my intention to degrade Pride from: this 9 
5 pre. eminencè of ener vet 1 knen not - MRS: - 
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Iqdleness may not maintain a very doubtful and ob- 
sStinate competition. 


There are some that profes Idleness in its full 


5 dignity; who call them elves the Idle, as Busiris in 
| the play calls bimself tbe Proud ; who boast that 
they do nothing, aud thank their stars that they have 

nothing to do; who sleep every night till they can 


sleep no longer, and rise only that exercise may en- 
able them to sleep again; who prolong the reign 

of darkness by double curtains, and never see the. 
sun but to fe / im how they Hale his beams ; Whose 


whole labour is to vary the postures (f indulgence, 


and whose day differs from their night but as a 
couch or chair differs from a bed. | oj 
Ihese are the true and open votaries of Ane = 
for whom she weaves the garlands of poppies, aud 
into whose cup she pours the waters of Oblivion; Þ 
who exist in a state of unruflled stupidity, forgetting 


have ceased to breathe, _ £ 
But Idleness predominates in many lives where it 

is not suspected: for, being a vice which termi— 
nates in itself, it may be enjoyed without injury to 


others; and is therefore not watched like Fraud, 


which endangers property; or like Pride, which na- 
turally seeks its eratifications in another's inferiori- 


ty. Idleness is a silent and peaceful quality, that 
me ither raises envy by ostentation, nor hatred by op- 


position; -and theretore nobody 1s busy to censure 


or detect it. 


As Pride is sometimes hid under humility, Jae ; 
ness is often covered by turbulence and hurry. He 


that neglects his known duty and real employ ment, 

naturally endeavours.to crowd his mind with some= 
thing that may bar out the remembrance of his own. 
5 teh, and | does Oy: thing but WARL þ he en to d% | 


and forgotten; who have long ceased to live, and at 
whose death the survivors can only say, that they | 


dleness. 
man whose tools are for ever to be sought. 


led in painting, 
penoiis and n 


Poor Sober trembles « at the thought. 


* 
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with eager diligence, that he may keep himself in 

his own favour. _ 7 
Some are always in a state of preparation, occu= © 


pied in previous measures, forming plans, accumu- 
lating materials, and providing for the main affair. 


These are certainly under the secret power of 1 
Nothing is to be expected from the work- 


I. Was 
once told by a great master, that no man ever excel- 


who was eminently. curious about 


There are others to whom Idleness tickires ano- 
ther expedlient, by which life may be passed unpro- 


fitably away without the tediousness of many va- 
cant hours.“ 


business, to have alwai s s Something in hand whick 


The art is, to fill the day with petty 


may raise curiosity, but not solicitude, and keep the 
mind! in a state of action, but not of labour. 


 Thisart has for many years been practised by my 3 
old friend Sober with wond- ful success. 5 


Sober is a 
man of strong desires and quick imagination, so ex- 
actly balanced by the love of ease, "that they can 


seldom stimulate him to any difficult undertakxing; 
they have, however, so much power, that they will _ _- 


not suffer him to lie quite at rest, and though they 
do not make him sufliciently useful. to. others, Tthey:-- 


make him at least weary of himself. 


| Mr Sober's chief pleasure is conversation; ; there 


is no end of his talk or his attention; to Speak or to. 
hear is equally pleasing; for he still fancies that hee 
18 teaching or learning something, and 1s tree or 
the time trom his own reproaches. = 


But there is one time at night when he must t go. 


home, that his friends may sleep; and another time 
in the morning, when all the world agrees to shut 
These are the moments of which _ 


out interruptiou, | 5 
| ut the 1 mise . 


n IbLER. 1 * 
ry of these tiresome intervals, he has many means 
ofalleviating. He has persuaded himself, that the 


manual arts are undeservedly overlooked; he has 
observed in many trades the effects of close thought, 
and just ratiocination. From speculation he proceed- 
ed to practice, and supplied himself with the tools 
ot a carpenter with which he mended his coal-box 
very successfully, aud which he still continues to 
emplov, as he finds occasion. | 


He has attempted at other. times the crafts of the | 


Shoe-maker, Tin-man. Plumber, and Potter ; in all 


these arts he has failed, and resolves to qualify him 


self for them by better information. But his daily 
amusement is Chemistry. He has a small furnace, 
which he employs in distillation, and which has long 


been the solace of his life. He draws oils and wa- 


ters, and essences and spirits, which he knows to be 
of no use; sits and counts the drops as they come 


from his retort, and forgets that, - whilst a "crop is 


falling, a moment flies away. 


Poor Sober! l have often TR kim with re- 


Proof, and he has often promised reformation ; for 
no man is so much open to conviction as the Idter, 
but there. is none on whom it operates $0 little, 
What will be the effect ot this paper I know not; 
perhaps he will read it and laugh; and light the fire 
in his furnace; but my hope is, that he will quit his 
trifles, and betake himselt to o rational and. useful fs 
ligence. 5 „ 
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5 the ieder die mottiections that 


way la; human arrogunce on every. side, may well 
5 * reckoned our r 1gNOFAnce. of the most common ob- 


jects uw ef Tects, a detect o which we become more 
sensible by every attempt to supply it. Vulgar and 
inactive minds confound familiarity with knowledge 5 
and conc ive themselves informed of the whole na- 
ture of things when they are shewn their form or 
told their use; but the Specula'1sr, who is not con- 
tent with superficia] views, harrasses himself wich 
frujitless curiosity, and still as he ee more, 
perceives only that he Knows less. 55 | 
__ Sleepis a state in which a great part of every life 5 
is passed. No animal has been yet discovered, 
whose existance is not varied with intervals of in- 
sensibility; and some late philosophers have ex- 
tended the empire of N over the eee 
World. 5 
Yet of this change, $0 fr equent, 30 great, 50 ge- 
neral, and 0 necessary, no Searcher has yet found 
either the efficient or final cause; or can teil by 
what power tae mind and body are thus chained _ 
down iu irresistible stupefaction; or what benefits 
the animal receives from this alternate suspension | 
of 16s active powers. 5 
Whatever may be the multiplicity or contrariety 
of opinions upon this suhject, Nature, has taken _ 
sufficient care that Theory shall have little intlu- | 
ence on Practice. The most diligent inquirer is 
Not able long to keep his eyes open; the most 
eager disputant will begi' about midnight to desert 
his argument; and, once in four and twenty hours, 
the gay and gloomy, the witty and dull, the clamo= | 
Tous and the $1ent, the busy and the idle, are alt 
overpowered b) the gentle ty rant, and all lie down > 


In the equality of Sleep. 


Philosophy has often attempted to repress inso- 5 
lence, by asserting, that all conditions are levelled 
by Death; a position which however it may deject 


the happy, will seldom afford much comort to the 


wretched, 111 Is lar more e pleaziug t to consider, that t 
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leep 1s equally a leveller with Death; that the 


time is never at a great distance, when the balm of 


rest shall be effused alike upon every bead, when 


the diversities of life shall stop their operation, and 
the high and the low shall lie down together. 


It is somewhere recorded of Aiexander, that in 


the pride of conquest, and intoxication of flattery, 
he declared that he only perceived himself to be 
a man by the necessity of Sleep. Whether he con- 
sidered Sleep as necessary to his mind or body, it 
was indeed a sufficient evidence of human infir— 
mity; the body which required such frequency of 
renovation gave but faint bromises of immortality; 
and the mind which, from time to time, sunk gladiy 
into insensibjility, had made no very near approach- 
es to the lelicity of the . and Selk * 
Nature. | | 
I know not what. can tend more to repress all the 
passions that disturb the peace of the world, than 
the considerition that there is no height of happi- 


ness or honour from which man does not eagerly 


daescend to a state of unconscious re pose; that the 
best condition of lite is such, that we contentedly 
quit its godd to be disentangled from its evils; that 
in a few hours splendor tades before the eye, and 
praise itself deadens in the ear; the senses with— 
diaw from their . and reason favours the re- 
EEG treat. 


W. bat then : are the hopes ind prospects of cove- 


- tousness, ambition, and rapacity? Let him that de- 
sires most have all his desires gratified, he never 
shall attain a state which he can, tor a day and a 
night, contemplate with satistaction, or fiom which, 
if he had the power of perpetual vigilance, me 
would not long jor peilodical separations. = 
All envy would be extinguihed, if it were uni- 
5 versally known that there are none to be euvied, 
8 aud surely none can be much cnvied who are not 
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pleased wiih themsclves. There is reason to sus 
pect, that the distinetions of mankind have more 
shew than value when it is found that all agree to 
be weary alike of pleasures and of cares; that the 
powerful and the weak, the celebrated and obscure, 
join in one common wis h, and impiore from Nas” 5 


ture's hand the nectar of o! vlivion: 


Such is our desire of abstract ion from ourselves, FEST 
that very few are satisfied with the quantity of stu- 
pefaction which tte needs of the body force upon 
the mind. Alerander himself added intemperance 
to sleep, and solaced with the fumes of wine the 
Sovereignty of the world; and almost every man 
has some art, by which he steals his g e away | 


from his present state. 


It is at much of life that is spent in close atten- 
tion to any important duty. Many hours of every 
day are suffered to fly away without any traces left 
upon the intellects. We suffer phantoms to rise up 


be fore us, and amuse ourselves with the dance of 


ary images, which, after a time, we dismiss for e- 


ver, and Ren not how we have been busied. 
Many have no happier moments than those that 


they bass in solitude, abandoned to their own im- 
agination, which sometimes put sceptres in their 

hands or mitres oh their ag shifts the scene of 
pleasure with endless variety, bids all the forms of 
beauty sparkle before the em, and gluts them with 955 


every change of visionary luxury. 


It is easy in these semi-slumbers to collect all the 1 85 
possibilities of happiness, to alter the course of the 
Sun, to bring back the past, and anticipate the fu- 
ture, to unite all the beauties of all the seasons, and 
all the blessings of all climates, to receive and be- 
Stow felicity, and forget that misery is the lot f 
man. All "this ! is a voluntary. dream a temporary 
recession from the realities of life to ary fictions; 


and habitual ee of reason to kanc cu. 
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x0. 33. 
Others are afraid to be alone, and amuse them- 


selves by a perpetual succession of companions: 
but the difference is not great; in solitude we have 
_ our dreams to ourselves, 
to dream in concert. 

: forgettui ness of ourselves. 


and in company We agree 
The end On in | both If 


7 hes for waking me at eight. 
Consulted my wWeather-glass. c 
before dinner. 


Sermon from Dr. Hickman. + 
d scribe any more from Calamy; Mrs Pilcocks, at my 


; \ 6 25 : : 
N 5 — 0 56 1 8 „* cc e 5 a 
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414 hope the Author of the follow ing Letter wil ill excuſe the 
omiſſion of {ome parts, an 0 allow: me to. remark, that the 
Journal of the Citizen in the swigraron has aims ſt e | 
ed the attempt of any future writer. I, | 


Nen ita Ron 10% 
in, & intonsi Catonis 
e veter ah norma. 5 


10 8¹ Ry „ 


6 often. solieited 8 1 
hive sent you the Journal of a Scnior Fellow, or 


Genuine Idler, just transmitted from Cambridge by 
a facetious Correspondent, and warranted to have 
been transcribed trom the Common- 8 bock of 
the Journalist. 


Formed off my. Bed-r ma- 
W eather rainy. 
No hopes of a ride 


Monday, Nine o Clock. 


After brett . half a 
N. B. Never to tran- 


Ditto, Ten. 


Curacy, having one volume of that author lying in 


: her parlour window, 


Diito, Eleven, Went dow n into my Seller, Mem 


0 My Mountain will be bt to drink in * mouti's 


vo. 33. 


gets better. 


Backgammon for a brace ot Snipes, 


| THe IDLER. vr. 
time. N. B. To remove the ſive year old Port | in- 
to the new bin on the left hand. 5 
Ditto, Twelve. NMended a pen. Looked at my 5 
weather-glass again. Quicksilver very low. Save 
ed. Barber's hand shakes. : 
Dilto, One. Dined alone in my room on a goal. : 
N. B. The shrimp sauce not so good as Mr H. of 
Peterhouse and I used to eat in London last winter 
at the Mitre in Fleet. street. Sat down to a pint of 
Madeira. Mr H. surprised me over it. We wo 
nished two bottles of Port together, and were very - 
chearful. . Mem. To dine with Mr H. at Peter- 
bouse next Wednesday. One of the dishes a 8 of 5 
pork and pease, by my desire. I 


Ditto, Six. Newspaper in the 1 room. 
Ditto, Seven, 


fall asleep till ten, a young Fellow-commoner be- 5 
ing very noisy over my head. 


Tuesday, Nine. Rose sque eamich. 'A fine r morn- 15 

ing. Weather-glass very high _—- 
Ditto, Ten. Ordered my horse, and rode: to the. 

five-mile-stone on the New-market road. Appetite 


A pack of hounds 1 in full Lerys cross the ; 5 
road and startled my horse. | | 


Ditto, Twelve. Drest. Found a a ietler o on my 


tible to be in London the 19th instant. e 
new wig, 


Ditto, One. 
water in the soup. 
to be salted too much for me;. 

Ditto, Too. In the common room. : 


Dr. Dry. 5 


gave us an instance of a Gentleman who kept the 


gout out of his stomach by drinking old Madeira, ; 
Conversation chiefly on the Expeditions. Compa- _ 
ny broke up at tour. Dr Dry and my self 1 ed at _ 


Return to my room. Made a tiff ; 
of warm punch, and to bed before nine; did not. 


At Sia in the hall. - . Too: much 8 7. 
Dr Dry always orders the beef 3 


VV 3 
| Ditto, Five. At the Coffee-house. Met Mr H. 
: there... Could not get a sight of the Monitor. 


House; but I hope a ride will set all to 8 
Weather-glass below „„ i 
Ditto, Ten. Mounted my horse, though the 
Weather suspicious. Pain in my ance entirely pi 
gone, Catched in a Shower coming back. Con- 1 
vinced that my e e is the best in Cam- git 
bridge. ** 
: Ditto, Twelve, Drett 3 up 1 the pr 


; Ditto, S-ven. Returned home, and stirred my 
fire. Went to the Common- room, and ee on t 
I the snipes with Dr Dry. ] 
1 Ditto, Eight. Began the er ening in the Com 
i mon-room. Dr Dry told several stories. Were t 
1 very merry. Our new fellow, that studies physic, 0 
| very talkative toward twelve. Pretends he will v 
1 bring the youngest Miss- to drink tea with 5 
l| me soon. Impertinent blockhead! 5 A 
[ _ _Weanesday, Nine. Alarmed with a pain in my 0 
. ancle. Q. The gout? Fear I can't dine at Peter— 5 


Fisbmongers Hill. Met Mr H. and went with him pe 
to Peter Do: use. Cook made us wait thirty-six mi- an 
ll nutes beyond. the time. The company, some of 88 
1 my Emanuel friends. For dinner a pair of soals, a me 
J leg of pork and peas, among. 8 things. Mem. er 
it | Pe dding not boiled enough Cook re "Wi 5 N 
1 . ©. S4$E-PU we . P Ser 
| On manded and Sconced_ in my pieenc?,” | pe! 
| „Dia after dimmer, Pain in my ancle returns. ge. 
HE Dull. all the afternoon. Rallied for being no com- me 
! pany. Mr H' account of the accommodations on Th 
__ the road in his Bath V sea 
dd Sir. Ml into spirits. Never was 3 anc 
= * tty. We sit 1: at Whist. Mr H. and self a- tha 
fi greed at p. arting to wke n gentle ride, and line at pov 


. the old hous „oh the J. ondon ad to 1norrow. || wy 
"RR Mine. My Sempstress. She has lost v 
the measuie of my WIIsd. Forced to be measured 
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again. The baggage has got a trick of smiling. | 

"Ditto Ten to Eleven, Made some rappee- nul, _ 

Read the Magazine. Received a present of pic- 15 
| 


kles from Miss Pilcocks. Mem. To send in re- 
turn some collar'd eel, which 1 know both the old -- 
Lady and Miss are fond of, — 
Ditto, Eleven. Glass very high. ha gs: 

the Gate with Mr H. Horse $kittish, and wants 3k 
exercise. Arrive at the old house. All the pro-' - 
visions bespoke by some rakish Fellow-commoner =. 
in the next room, who had been on a scheme to 613 
| New-market. Could get nothing but mutton-chops "14 
off the worst end. Port very new. Agree to bd 5 
some other house to-morrow, ——— _ 5 | N i 
DO Here the Journal breaks off; for the next morn- 
ing, as my friend informs me, our genial Academic _ 
was waked with a severe fit of the gout; and, at 
present, enjoys all the dignity of that disease. But 

I believe we have lost nothing by this interruptions _ [ 
since a continuation of the remainder of the Jour- 
I nal through the remainder of the week would most | 
ne probably have exhibited nothing more than a re- 
m peated relation of the same circumstances of Tal . 
and luxury. 


5 | 
of I hope it will not be conchided: from this speci- „ 
4 Þ men of Academic Liſe, that I have attempted to des. }: N 
m. cry our Universities. If Literature is not the es- = 


ori- sential requisite of the modern Academic, I am yet 
J persuaded, that Cambridge and Oxford, however de- 
ns. | generated, surpass the fashionable Academies of our 
m- metropolis, and the Gymnasia of foreign countries, 
on] The number of learned persons in these celebrated 
Iseats is still considerable, and more conveniences 
ore and opportunities, for study will subsist in them, 
Ha- than in any other place. Theie is at least one very 
e at poweiiul incentive to Learning; I mean the Gr» | 


I N1vs of the place, 1 is a sort of . * 
lost vol 4 „ „ 


= ante mmm Hd — — - 
— —_ PPP * 
* 
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which every youth of quick sensibility and ingenu- 


___ ous disposition creates to himself, by reflecting that 
he is placed under those venerable walls, where a 
IIookER and a HammonD, a Bacon and a Nzwroy, 
once pursued the same course of science, and from 
vrhence they soared to the most elevated heights of 
Literary Fame. This is that incitement which 
Tully, according to his own testimony, experi- 
enced at Athens, when he contemplated the porti- 
cos where Socrates sat, and the laurel groves whers 
Plato disputed. But there are other circumstances, 
and of the highest importance, which render our 

_ colleges superior to all other places of education. 
Their Institutions, although somewhat fallen from 
their primeval simplicity, are such as influence, in 

2 particular manner, the moral conduct of their 
_ youth; and in this general depravity of manners | 
and laxity of principles, pure Religion is no where 
more strongly inculcated. The Academies, as they 
are presumptuously styled, are too low to be men— 
tioned; and foreign Seminaries are likely to pre- 
judice the unwary mind with Calvinism. - But Eng- 


lisb Universities render their Students virtuous, at 


least by excluding all opportunities of vice; and, by 


teaching them the principles of the Church of Eng- 


land, confirm them in those of true Christianity 
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5 To ilustrate one thing by its resemblance to ano«Þ| 
ther, has been always the most popular and efficaci- 
dous art of instruction. There is indeed no other 
method of teaching that of which any one is igno- 
8 rant but by means of something already known; and 
a2 mind so enlarged by contemplation and enquiry ß 
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that it has . many objects within its vi jew, will 
seldom be long without some near and familiar ha- 


age through which an easy transition may be mass | 
to truths more distant and obscure. | 

Of the parallels which have been drawn by Wit 5 
and Curiosity, some are literal and real, as between 
Poetry and Painting, two arts which pursue the 
same end, by the opperation of the same mantal ta- 


culties, and which differ only as the one represents 
things by marks permanent and natural, the other 


by s1gns accidental and arbitrary. The one there- 
fore is more easily and generally understood, SINC@ 
similitude of form is immediately perceived the 
other is capable of conveying more ideas for men 
have thought and spoken of * many things which : 


they do not see. 
Other parallels are eta and fanciful; 3 5 


these have sometimes been extended to many Koi . - 

ticulars of resemblance by a lucky concurrence of 

_ diligence and chance. The animal body is compos- 
ed of many members, united under the direction of 
of one mind; any number of individuals, connected 
for some common purpose, is therefore called a bo- 
dy. From this participation of the same appella- 
tion arose the comparison of the body natural and 
body politic, of Which, how far soever it has been 


deduced, no end has hitherto been found. 


In these i imaginary similitudes, the same word i is 
a at once in its primitive and metaphorical sense. 
Thus health, ascribed to the body natural, is oppo- 
sed to sic ckness; but attributed to the body politis 

stands as contrary to adversity. These parallels | 


therefore have more of genius, bat less of truth; 


: they often please, but they never convince. | 
Of this kind is a curious speculation frequently 


indulged by a Philosopher of my acquaintance, Wubo 1 ji 


had discovered, that the qualities requisite to con- : 
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; vercation are very engel represented by a bowl of 


punch. | 
Punch, gays this profound investigator, is is a a [1 quor | 


| tor, The spirit, volatile and fiery, is the proper em- 


blem of vivacity and wit; the acidity of the lemon 


will very aptly ſigure pungency of raillery, and a- 

crimony of censure ; sugar is the natural reprecen- 

tative of luscious adulation and zentie complaisance; 

and water is the proper bierogly KD of eas prattie, 

: innocent and tasteless. 

© Spirit alone is too powerful for use. It will pro- 
duce madness rather than merijment; and, instead 
_of quenching thirst, will inflame the blood. Thus 


Wit, too copiously poured Out, agitates the hearer : 


With emotions rather violent than pleasing ; every 
one shrinks from the fozce of its oppression ; the 


the company sits intranced and overpowered; all 


are astonished, but no-body is pleased. 0 
e acid juices give this genial liquor all its pow- 
er of stimulating the palate. Conversation would 


become dull and v va pid, if negligence were not me- 


5 times roused, and siug gishness quickened, by due 
_ $everity of reprehen: jon. But acids unmixt will 
distort the face, and torcure the palate; and he that 


has no other qualities than penetration and aspelity, 


he whose cons cant employment js detechon aud cen— 


| $uwe, who looks only to find faults, and speaks only | 
- v0 ien them, will soon be dreaded, hated, and a- | 


7 voided, 


The: taste of. sugar is „ generally Phe but * 


1 cannot long be eaten b) itself, Thus mee kness and 


| courtesy Will always recommead the lirst address, | 


but soon pall and nauscate, unless they are assocla— 
ted with more sprigh. ly qualities. The chief use of 
sugar is to temper the taste of other substances, and 


: zaltness of behaviour in a the « Same manuer " mikightes 1 


6 mw £6 oe. oe Eo na Nis 


Water is the only ingredient of punch which can be 
used alone, and with which man is content till fan- 


cy has framed an artificial want, Thus while we 
only desire to have our ignorance informed, we are 
most delighted with the plainest diction ; and it is 
only in the moments of idleness or pride, that we I 
call for the gratifications of wit or flattery. 1 
He only will please long, who, by tempering the ne 
acid of satire with the sugar of civility, and allaying - 
the heat of wit with the trigidity of humble chat, 
can make the true punch of conversation; and as 
that punch can be drunk in the greatest quantity 
which has the largest proportion of water, so that 
IJ companion will be oftenest welcome, Whose 8 


flows out with inoffensive cOploneness, and unenvied - 
OY 


1 I am, e, 
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the roughness of contradiction, and allays the W 
ness of unwelcome truth. 8 
Water is the universal vehicle by which are con- 
veyed the particles necessary to sustenance and 
growth, by which thirst is quenched, and all the 
Wants of life and nature are supplied. Thus all the 
business of the world is transacted by artless and ea- 
sy talk, neither sublimed by fancy, nor discoloured _ 
by affectation, without either the harshness of sa- 
tire, or the lusciousness of flattery, By this limpid 
vein of language curiosity is gratified, and all the 
knowledge is conveyed which one man is required 
to impart for the safety or convenience of another. 
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Ir; it be difficult to persuade the Idle to be "PI it #- 
is likewise, as experience has taught me, not easy 1 
to convince the busy that it is better to be idle. v 
When you shall despair of stimulating sluggishness Ir 
to motion, I hope you will turn your thoughts to- Aa 
wards the means of stilling the bustle of pernicious h 
e . ber 4h 5 t! 
U am the unfortunate husband of a Buyer 07 Bur- b 
gains. My wife has somewhere heard, that a good : 
| Housewife never has any thing to pure base when it o 
is wanted. This maxim is often in her mouth, and fe 
always in her head, She is not one of those philo- h. 
Sophical talkers that speculate without practice, and I V 
learn sentences of wisdom only to repeat them; she an 
is always making additions to her stores; she never ca 
looks into a Broker's shop, but she spies something | ha 


that may be wanted some time; and it is impossi- 5 
ble to make her pass the door of a house where zhe is 
hears Goods selling by Auction. _ is 
Whatever she thinks cheap, she holds it the duty be 
SD of an œconomist to buy; in consequence of this pil 
maxim, we are encumbered on every side with use- || at. 
less lumber. The servants can scarcely creep to || the 
their beds through the chests and boxes that sur- she 
round them. The Carpenter is employed once a | 
_ week in building closets, fixing cupboards, and fas- ] tif 
tening shelves, and my house has the appearance of B 
W — ored for a wee to the e = Ss 
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IT had often observed chat advertisements set her 
on fire; and therelore, pretending to emulate her 
laudable frugality, I forbade the news- paper to be 
taken any ſonger; bat my precaution is vain; 1 
know not by what fatality, or by what confederacy, 
every catalogue of Genuine Fira/ture comes to her 
hand, every advertisement of a Warehouse newly 
opened is in her pockei-book, and she knows before 
any of her neighbours when che stock of any man 
leaving off trade is to be sold cheap jor ready money. 125 
Such intelligence is to my Dear-one the syren's 
song. No engagement, no duty, no interest, can 
with- hold her from a Sale, from which she always 
returns congratulating herself upon her dexterity at 
a Bargain; the Porter lays down his burthen in the 
hall, she displays her new acquisitions, and spends 
the rest of the day i in contriving where they shall - 


be put. 


As she cannot bear to Yo any thing incomplete, 
one purchase necessitates another; she has twenty 
feather-beds more than she can use, and a late sale 
has supplied her with a proportionable number of 
Whitney, blankets, a large roll of linen for sheets, 
and five quilts for every bed, which she bought be- 
cause the seller told her, that if she would clear his 
| hands he would let her have a Bargain. 4 

Thus by hourly incroachments my habitation . 
is made narrower and narrower; the dining- room 
is 50 crowded with tables, that dinner Scarcely can 


be served; the parlour is decorated with so man. 


piles of china, that I dare not step within the door; = 
at every turn of the Stairs I have a clock; and half. _ 
the windows of the upper floors are darkened, that 5 


shelves may be set before them. . 


This however, might be borne, if she would Ts. 
tify her own inclinations without opposing mine, 
But 1 who am a ile and luxurious, and she condemns _ 
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me to live upon salt provision. She knows the loss 


of buying in small quantities: we have therefore 
whole hogs and quarters of oxen. Part of our meat 


is tainted before it is eaten, and part is thrown away 
because it is spoiled; but she persists in her system, 


The common vice of those who are till grasping 


at more, is to neglect that which they already pos- 
sess; but from this failing my Charmer is free, It 

is the great care of her life that the pieces of beef 
should be boiled in the order which they are bought; 


that the second bag of pease should not be opened 
till the ſirst are eaten; that every feather-bed shall 


be lain on in its turn; that the carpets should be ta- 
ken out of the chests once a month and brushed, 
and the rolls of linen opened now and then before 
the fire. She is daily enquiring after the best traps 
for mice, and keeps the rooms always scented by 
fumigations to destroy the moths. She employs 
_ workmen, from time to time, to adjust six clocks 
that never go, and clean five jacks that rust in the 
garret; and a woman in the next alley lives by 
scouring the brass and pewter, which are only laid 


up to tarnish again. 


She is always imagining some distant time in 
5 Which she shall use whatever she accumulates; she 
has four looking: glasses which she cannot hang up 
in her house, but which will be handsome in more 
lofty rooms; and pays rent for the place of a vast 
copper in some warehouse, because when we live 
in the country we shall brew our own beer. 


Of this life I have long been weary, but know not 


how to change it; all the married men whom I con- 
sult advise me to bave patience; but some old bat- 
chelors are of opinion, that since she loves Sales 80 
35 Weil she should HAVE 1 a Sale of her own; and I haves 


and will never buy any thing by single pennt 5 
wWorths. 9 
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think, recolved to open her hoards, and adverse 
2 | Auction, 1 
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Tur, great iff-ronees { nat auturb the peace "of: 
mankind are not abcut ends, but means. 5 
all the same general desires, but how those desires 


We have 


shall be accomplis! fed will for ever be disputed. 


The ultimate purpose of government is temporal, Sd 
Hitherto 
we aglee; but here we must part, to try, according 

to the endless varieties of passion and undeistanding ; 
combined with one another, every possible form of 
Government, and every imaginable tenet of Reli- 55 


and that of religion is eternal happiness. 


gion. 


overburthened wit unweildy knowledg 5 


But there are men who seem to chink e 80 1 5 
much the characteristic of a ene, as 10 do com- 


Tm wm... = 


We are wid by Cumber land, that Redtitade, appli 
ed to action or contemplation, is merely metaphori® _ 
cal; and that as a rig bt line describes the $hortest pas- 
sage from point to point, $0 a vis action effects a 
good desigu by the fewest means; and so likewise a 
gt opinion is that which connects distant truths = 
| by the shortest train oi intermediate propositions. eo. 
10 find the nearest way from truth to truch, or 
from purpose to effect, nut to use more instruments 
where fewer will be $uiticient, not to move by 
wheels and levers what will give way to the naked 
hand, is the great proof of a tealthiul and vigorous 
mind, neither teebſe wich helpless ignorance, nor 55 


: Joubt. 
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mon things! in an uncommon manner; like Hudi- 
bras, to tell the clock oy Algebra; or li ke the Lady 


In Dr Young's Satires, 10 drink Tea by stratagem © 


to quit the beaten track only because it is known, 


and take a new path, however crooked or rough, 


because the 5trait was found out before. 
Every man speak sand writes with intent to be 


understood, and it can seldom happen but he that 


understands himself might convey his not ions to a- 


mother, if, content to be unde >rstcod, he Cid not seek 
to be admired; but when once he begins to con- 
trive how bis zentiments may be received, not with 
most ease to his reader, but with most advantage to 
himself, he then transfers his consideration rom 
words to sounds, from sentences to periods, and a3 
: he grows more elegant hecoiaes less iatelligible. ö 


It is difficult to enumerate every species of Au- 


1 thors whose labours counteract themselves; tho 
man of exube range and copiousness, who Uliuses e- 
very thought through so many diversities of expres= 
sion, that it is lost like water in a mist; ths ponde- 
rous dictator of sentences, whose notions are delive- 
red in the lump, and are, like uncoined bullion, of 
more weight than use; the liberal illustrator, who 
shewos by examples and comparisons what was clear- 
ly seen when it was Hirst proposed; and the stately Þ 
son of demonstration, who proves with mathemati- 


cal formality what no man has yet Praten to 


There is 3 1 of FRY ar 1 1 know mad 


1 85 that the Masters of Oratory have yet found a name; 
a style by which the most evident truths are so ob- 


scured that they can no longer be perceived, and the 


5 most familiar propositions 80 disguised that they | 


cannot be known. Every other kind of eloquence 
is the dress of sense; but this is a mask by which a 
true Master of his art will so effectually conceal it, 


Þ that. a man n will as ei mistake bit own posten 
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the reader; or it 


Z 123 


if he meets them thus transformed, as he may pass 


in a masquerade his nearest acquaintance, 


This style may be called the terrifich, for its chief 


it may be termed 
the repulsive, for its nataral effect is to drive away 


may be distinguished in plain 
English, by the denomination of the bug hear Style, 


and will appear 


intention is to terrify and amaze ; 


for it 18 more terror than danger, 
less formidable as it is more nearly approached. 


A mother tells her infant, that two and two mals | 
four ; the child remembers the proposition, and is 
able to count four iv all the purposes of life, till the 


course of his education bring 


repetitions. 


D 


clusion, he will find that, when Speculation has = 


done its worst, two and two still make four. 


An illustrious example of this species of elo- 
quence may be found in Letters concerning Mind. 
The Author begins by declaring that tbe sorts f 
things that now are, have been, and shall be, and 
| this position, 

except the last clause, in which he uses something „ 
of the scholastic language, there is nothing but what 
every man has heard and imagines himseif to know. 
But who would not believe that some wonderful _ 
Novelty is presented to his intellect, when he 1s af⸗ | 
in the true bugbear style, that the _ 
Ares, in the former Sense, are things that lie between 


*The Have-beens = 
are ivings that are pasta the Shall-bes are things. 


the things that Strictly ARE, In 


terwards told, 


the Have-beens and Shall-bes. 


gs him among philoso- 
pliers, who fright him from his former knowledge, | 
by telling him, that four is a certain aggregate of 
units; that all numbers being only the repetition of 
an unit, which, though not a number itself, is the 
parent, root, or original of all number, four is the 

| denomination assigned to a certain number of such 
The only danger is, lest, when he first 
hears these dreadful sounds, the pupil should run 
away; if he has but the courage to stay till the con- 
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that are to rome; and the thy T8 that ARE, in the 
latter sense, are {birgs foal baue not been, nor sball 


. „or cara in the mids: 0f »ULCD US are before them, 
or sball ve after them. Ihe things laat wave been, 


oO 


aud sball be, have 1espect to present, past, and future. 
I bose likewise oa now ARE bave mo7over place; 
tat, for inslance?, Wa!ci 18 Here, that W409 S to te 


5 Las, {hat WwHICD S ie Wes. 


All this, my dear reader, is very cirange: but 
though it be stra ange, it is not new; sutvey these 


wonderful sentences again, and they will be found 
to contain nothing more than very plain truths, 
which till this Author arose had 8 been deli- 


veredi in plain language. 


WY" 3 * . : 4 * * * A. * Os : 3 
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Tnosk who are skilled in the extraction and 


Preparation of metals, declare that iron is every 
where to be found; and that-not oniy its proper 


ole Is copiously treasured in the caverns of the earth 
but that its particles are dispersed e all 
other bodies. 
If the extent of the been view could compre- | 
end the vehole flame of the univeize, I believe it] 
would he found 1jnvatiably true, that Providence 
has iven that in gleatest pleniy, u hich the condi- 
8 tion 0:1]. e makes oi greatest use; and that nothing 
is peur: ously impur.cd or placed far from the reach 
of man, ol which a more liberal distribution, or 
mo e easy Acqui. idon, would increase real and ra 


. tional telicicy, | | | 
I. on is common and gold. is rare. "Hon contri- 


| utes >0 much io supply ine wants of nature, that 


Its use constitutes much ol ue dulerence betwee gu: 
| | 2 8 | a 
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produced. 


readily obtain; so readily, that far the greater part 
of mankind has, in the wantonness of Abundance, 
confounded natural with artificial desires, 


commodations of lite. 


Superfluity and difficulty begin e To 5 
the art is, to ir- 
ritate the palate when the Stomach is sufficed. A 

„ and lay 
Hoors, and provide all that warmth and Security 1e- 
Juice; we 9 — call the 1 nicei altihcers to calve the : 


dress food for the stomach is easy; 


rude hand may build walls, form roof+ 


E IDLER. 2 5 1 
savage and polished life, between the state of him 
that slumbers in European palaces, and him that 
Shelters himself in the cavities of a rock from the 
chilness of the night, or the violence of the storm. 
Gold can never be hardened into saws or axes; it 
can neither furnish instruments of manufacture, u- 
tensils ofagriculture, nor weapons of defence ; its 
only quality is to shine, and the value of its lustre 
arises from its scarcity, _ 
_ Throughout the whole circle, both of natural 
and moral life, necessaries are as Iron, and super- 
Huities as Gold. What we really need we may 


and in- 
vented necessities for the sake of em ploy ment, be- 
cause the mind i is impatient of inaction, and life 3 
I sustained with so little labour, that the tediousness 1 8 
| of idle time cannot otherwise be supported. 5 
| Thus plenty is the original cause of many of our 
| needs; ; and even the poverty, which is so frequent 
and distressful in civilized nations, 85 
from that change of manners which opulence has 
Nature makes us poor only when we 
want necessaries, but custom gives the name of bo- 
verty to the want of superfluities. | . 
When Socrates passed through hops of toys and : 
ornaments, he cried out, How 7 many things are here 
which I do not need! And the same exclamation 


ning! ö e mon ace G 
thing may every man make WO N ch com : 


proceeds often 
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cornice, or to paint the cielings. Such dress as may 


enable the ode to endure the different seasons, the 


most unenlightened nations have been able to pro- 
cure; but the work of science begins in the ambi- | 


tion of distinction, in variations of fashion, and e- 
mulation of elegance. Corn grows with easy cul- 
ture; the Gardener's experiments are only employ- 
cd to exalt the flavours of kr Yes and ee the 
colours of flowers. 

Even of knowledge, those parts are most easy 
which are generally necessary. The intercourse of 
society is maintained without the elegances of lan— 
| guage. Figures, criticisms, and. refinements, are 
the work of. those whom idleness makes weary of 
themselves. The commerce of the world is carried 
on by easy methods of computation. Subtilty and 


Study are required only when questions are invent= | 


cd merely to puzzle, and calculations are extended 


to shew the skill of the calculator. The light of the 
Sun is equally beneficial to him whose eyes tell him 


that it moves, and to him whose reason persuades 
Him that it stands still; and plants grow with the 
same luxuriance, whether we suppose earth or Wa- 
ter the parent of vegetation. : 1 
If we raise our thoughts to nobler enquiries, we 
ohall still find facility concurring. with usefulness. 
No man need stay to be virtuous till the moralists 


have determined the essence of virtue; our duty is | 
made apparent by its proximate consequences, 
though the general and ultimate reason should ne- 
ver be discovered. Religion may regulate the life] 
cl him to whom the Scotists and Thomists are alikef 


unknown; and the assertors of fate and free-will, 


however different i in their talk, agree to act in the F 


84 me manner. 


It is not my intention to depreciate: ths -politer 


d arts or obstruser studies. That curiosity which al-“. 


ways eee ease : and plenty 1 FOE. undoubiedly | aut 


not been yet ex 8 and gives the 
of day and | aight to those who never "marked tle 


necessaiy n1}s 
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given us. as a proof of capacity which our 
state is not able to fill, as a preparati ve for come bet- 


727 


ter mode of existence, Which shall OOO empioye 
ment tor the whole soul, and where pleasure shall 


be adequate to our powers of fruition. In the 


the seasons where the nature of heat and cold 


Lleissitudes 


pier Or numbered the coustell. ations. 
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Hier F th 1e ooblleation of - the letter co: corning £ 
on of those who are confined in gaols by 


the couditic 


their creators, an enquiry is said to have dean made, 
by Which it a ppcars that more than “ Twenty L10u- 


| $and are at this time e prisoners for debt, 
| +). 
: 111 


We often look wi 
parts of that, which, if the whole 
ther, would shake us with 

* 


* * 


cds? Ss A Debtor" is 
dragged to prison, pitied for a moment 


nent, ald then 
forgo: ten; another follows him, and is lost anke in | 
but when the whole mass. 
twenty thous 
Sand reasonable Beings are heard! M groaning in un- 

| ery, not by the infirmity of nature, 


who can 


the cavelns 5 of Oblivion; 5 
of calamity rises up at once, when 


but the mistake or negligence of policy, 
forbear to pity and lament, to w onder 2 abhor? 


There ishere no necd of declamatory v ehemence; 
we live! in an age of Oomiberee aud Computation; „ 


| * This aber was at that time con fdently” pu 51 ohe d; but the - 
| author has Unce found realon to queſtion the calcu! at: Ul, 


TIT nt. 


mean 
time, let us gr atefully acknowledge that Zoockness 
which grants us ease at a cheap er, Wich changes. 


has 


indifference on the SUCCESSIVE: 
ere: seen toge- | 
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let us therefore coolly enquire What is the sum of 


evil which the W of Debtors win b N 
on our country. | 


tion! 
The misfortunes of an in divideal do not t extend 

their jaJuence to many; vet, if we consider the ef- 
fects of consanguinity and friend: hip, and the gene- 


It seems to be the opinion of the later computists, 


that the inhabitants of England da not exceed six 
millions, of which twenty thousand is the three- hun- 


dredth pa: t. What shall we say of the humanity or 
the wisdom of a nation, that voluntarily sacrifices 
one in every three hundred to lingering destruc- 


ral reciprocation of wants and benefits, which make 


one man dear or necessary to another, it may rea- 
sonably be supposed, that every man languishing in 
prison g Ses, trouble of some kind to two others who 


ere or need him. By this multiplication of mi-e- 


ry we see distress extended to the warnend part of | 


society. 
If we estim ate at a «billing ; a- day w. hat i is lost by 


the inaction and consumed in the support of cach 
man thus chained down to involuntary idleness, the 
Public loss will rise in one year to three hundred 
thousand pounds; in ten years to more e than a sixth 
part of our circulating coin. 


I am afraid that tlose who are best wequalnied 


with the state of our prisons will confess that my 
_ conjecture is too near the truth, when J suppose the 
corrosion of tesentment, the heaviness of sorrow, 
the corruption of conſined air, the want of exercise, 

and sometimes of to0d, the contagion of diseases, 
from which there is no retreat, and the severity of 

Frans, against whom there can be no 1esistance, 
and all the complicated horrors of a prison, put an 
end every year to the life of one in four of those 
that afe shut up from the c common comtol ts of Dus. 

man Its. „„ : 5 


'O 
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e perish yearly five Wesen men, overborne 
with sorrow, consumed by famine, or putriſied by 
filth; many of them in the most vigurous and use- 
ful part of life; for the thoughtless and imprudent 
are commonly Folng, and the active and busy are 


Seldom old. 


According to the ruſe nenerally received, which 
: aupposes that one in thirty dies yearly, the race of 
man may be said to be renewed at the end of thir- 
ty years. Who would have believed till now, that 


of every English g generation an hundred and fifty 


thousand perish in our gaols! that in every centu- 
ry, a nation eminent for science, studious of com- 
merce, ambitious of empire, should willingly. lose, | 


in noisome dunge sons, live hundred Spies of its 


inhabitants; a number greater than has ever been 
destroy ed in the Same time by the Pextileuce and 
Sword! Oo 


A very late occurrence may han. us the valos of” 
the number which we thus condemn to be useless; 
in the re-establischment of the Trained Bands, tw en- 
ty thousand are considered as a force sufficient a- 


gainst all exigences. While, therefore, we detain 


twenty thousand in prison, we shut up in darkness 
and u:elessness two-thirds of an army which our- 

| $elves judge equal to the deſence of our country. 

The monastie institutions have been often blam= 


ed, as tending to retard the increase of mankind, 


And perhaps retirement ought rarely to be permit- 
ted, except to those wliose employment Is consis= | 


tent with. abstraction, and who, though solitary, 


Will not be idle; to those whom infimity makes 
useless to the Commun ealth, or to those wao have 
paid their due proportion to Society, and who, have 

Ing lived for others, may be. honourably dismissed . 


to live for them 15elves, But whater er be the evil or 


the r of these retreats, nose e no > right te 
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censure them whose prisons contain greater num- 
pers than the Monasteries of other countries. 1t j is, 
surely, less foolish and less criminal to permit inac- 
tion than compel it; to comply with doubttul opi— 
nions of happiness, than condemn to certain and ap- 
parent misery; to indulge the extravagances of er- 
roneous piety, than to multiply and enforce Nn 
tations to wickedness. 
_ E*The misery of gaols is not half thelr evil: they 
are filled with every corruption which poverty and 
wickedness can generate between them; with all 
the shameless and profligate enormities that can be 
Produced by the impudence of ignominy, the rage 


of want and the malignity of despair, In a prison 


Thus some sink amidst their misery, and others 


survive only to propagate villainy. It may be ho- 
| ped, that our Lawgivers will at length take away 
irom us this power of starving and depraving one 
another: but if there be any reason why this inve- 
terate evil should not be removed in our age, which 
true policy has enlightened beyond any former time 
et those, whose writings form the opinions and the 

Practices of their contemporaries, endeavour to 
transfer the reproach of such imprisonment from 


the Debtor to the Creditor, till universal infamy 


Shall pursue the wretch whose wantonness of power 

or revenge of disappointment, condemns another to 
torture and to ruin; till he shall be hunted through 
the world as an enemy to man, and find in Reher ng | 
shelter om contewpt, Frans [ 


. ATE DEED >. 


the. awe of the public eye is lost, and the power of | 
the law is spent: there are few fears, there are no 
blushes. The lewd inflame the lewd, the audaci- F 
\ ous harden the audacious. Every one fortifies 
himself as he can against his own sensibility, en— 
__ deavours to practise on others the arts which are 
practised on himself; and gains the kindness of his | 
Associates by similitude of manners. 
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Surely he, whose Debtor has perished i in prison, 
thou; zu he mar acquit himself of deliberate murder, 

must "at least have his mind clouded with discontent, 
when he considers how much another has suffered : 
from him; when he thinks on the wife bewailins 


her husband, or the children begging the bread 


which their father would have earned, If there are 
any made so obdurate by avarice or cruelty, as to 
revolve these cousequences without dread or pity, I 
must leave them to be awakened by some other i 
power, for I write only to human Beings. 


= 
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To THE IDLER, 
sia, 


As none „ look” more „ Sigel 1 them Ai : 
those who have nothing to do, or who do nothing, 1 
suppose it has not escaped your observation, that 
the Bracelet, or ornament of great antiquity, has 
been for some youre revived among the Euglisb 


Ladies. 


The genius of our nation 18 mid, 1 know not for 15 
what reason, to appear rather in improvement than 
invention. The Bracelet was known in the earliest 
ages; but it was formerly only a hoop of gold, ora 
cluster of jewels, and shewed nothing but the wealth 
or vanity of the wearer, till our Ladies, by carrying 
Pictures on their wrists, made their ornaments | 
works of fancy and exercises of judgment 
This addition of art to luxury is one of the i innu- a 
merable proofs that might be given of the late in- 

| crease of female erudition; and I have often con- 
5 gratulated e that 105 life has happened; at Ty . 
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time when those, on whom so much of human fe— 


licity depends, have learned to think as well as 


| speak, and when respect takes POSSESSION Ol the ear, | 
While love is entering at the e eye. 


I have observed, that, even by the «nffrages of. 
their own. sex, those Ladies are accounted wisest 


who do not yet di:dain to be taught; and therefore 
I shall offer a few hints for the comp \letion of the 
Bracelet. without any dread of the fate of Orpbens. 


To the Ladies who wear the Pictures of their 


| husbands or children, or any other near relations, 
I can offer nothing more decent or more proper. 
It is reasonable to believe that she intends at least 


to perform her duty, who carries a perpetual excites 


ment to recollection and caution, Wade OWN Orna- 


ments must upbraid her with every failure. and who 
by any open violation of her engagements, | must 


_ for ever forfeit her Bracelet 
Let I know not whether i 18 the iber of the 


husband to solicit very earnestly a place on the 


Bracelet. It his 1 image be not in the heart. it is of 
small avail 0 hang it on the hand. A hus band mn 
| circled with diamonds and rubies m av gain some 
esteem, but will never excite love. He that thinks 
| himself most secure of his wife, e should be fearful of 
Persecuting. her continually. 


The joy of life is variety; the,tenderest love re- 


quires to be rekindled by intervals of absence; and 
| Fidelity herself will be wearied with transferring 


her eye only from the same Man to the : same Pic 
ture. oy | 


In many countries the 3 af every woman | 


is known by her dress. Marriage i is rewarded with 


some honourable distinction which celibacy is for- 
bidden to USUTD. Some such information a Brace- 
let might afford. 


The Ladies might enroll. theim- 
selves in distinct classes, aud carry in open View 


the emblems of their order, - 1 he e Bflcelet of the 


with his presence. 
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Authoress may exhibit the Muses in a Grove of © 


Laurel; the housewife may shew Penelope with her 
Web; the Votress of a single life may carry Ursula e 


with her treop of V.rgins; the Gamester may have 


5 Fortune with her Wheel; and those Wumen that : 
have no character at all” may display a Field of 


white E :1amel, as W help to fill Up the as 
cuity. | | 


There is a set of Ladies who have outlived most 5 
animal pleasures, and, having nothing rational to 
put in thei place, solace with Cards the loss of 
what Time has taken away, and the want of what. 
Wisdom, having never been courted, has never gi- 
ven. For these I know not how tio provide a pro- 
per decoration. They cannot be numbered among 
the Gamesters, for tzough they ate always at play 
they play for nothing, and never rise to the dipnity | 


of IN azard or the reputation of Skill. They neither 


lose nor are loved, and cannot be supposed to con- 
template any human image with delight. Let 
though they dispair to pleaze, they always wish to 
be ſine, and therefore cannot be without a Bracelet. 
To this Sisterhood I can recommend nothing more 
| likely to please them than the King ol Clubs, a per- 
sonage very comely and majestic, who will never 
meet their eyes without reviving the thought of 
some past or future party, and who may be display= 5 
ed iu the act of dealing with grace and propriety. _ 
But the Bracelet which might be most eavlly in- 
troduced into general use is a small convex Mirror, 
in which the Lady may see herself when ever she 
| s1ali lift her hand. This will be a per petual source 
of delight. Other ornaments are of use only in 
public, but this will furnish gratifications to Solitude. 
This will shew a face that must alwaz $ please; she 5 


who is followed by Admirers will carry about her a 
perpetual N ol i the e voice; and she 
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| who passes without notice may appeal from prej u- 
HW * to her own eyes, : 

But! know not why the privilege of the Bracelet 


= should be confined to Women; it was in former 

S ages worn by Heroes in battle; and as modern Sol- 
| | diers are always distinguished by splendour of dress, 
Is should rejoiceto see the Bracelet added to the 
it} --'Cockade. 


| In hope of this ornamental innovation; 1 have 
spent some thoughts upon military Bracelets, 
| There is no passion more heroic than Love; and 
therefore I should be glad to see the sons of Tng- 
land marching in the field, every man With the 
Picture of a Woman of Honour bound upon his 
ÞF hand. But since in the Army, as eveiy where else, 
, there will always be Men who love nobody but 


| | permit to love her, there! is a necessity of some other 

= distinctions and devices. 

| [ I have read of a Prince who, having lost a lows 
Iz ordered the name of it to be every morning shout- 

ace in his ear till it should be recovered, For the 
dame purpose I think the prospect of Minorca might 


Jenn than tw enty thousand men. . 
Tom Sir, c. 
Tou Tor. 


themselves, or whom no Woman of Honour will! 


; nerals; others might delight their Country men, and 
dignify themselves with a view of Rochfort as it 
| appeared to them at Sea: and those that shall re- 
turn from the conquest of America, may exhibit the 
Warehouse of Frontenac, with au inscription deno-f 
145 that it was taken in less than three Years by 


15 5 be probably worn on the hands of some of our Ge- 
' 
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| Tur practice of appending to the narratives of 


public transactions more minute and domestic i, 1tel- 
ligence, and filling the Newspapers with advertise- 


ments, has grown up by slow degrees to its Prevent: 5 


State. 


Genius is shewn only by PROP ILY © The a 


who first took advantage of the general curiosity 
that was excited by a sjege or battle, to betray the 
Readers of News into the knowledge of the shop 
where the best Puffs and Powder were to be sold, 


was undoubtedly a man of great e and pro- 
found skill in the nature of Man. But when ge 

had once shewn the way, it was easy to follow gr 5 
and every man now knows a ready method of in- 
forming the Public of all that he desires to buy or 


sell, whether his wares be material or intellectual; 


witther he makes Clothes, or teaches the Mathe- 


matics; whether he be a Tutor that waits a Papit, 


Or a Pap! | that wants a Tutor. 
| Whatever is common is despised. Aldertise⸗ = 
| ments are NOW so numerous that they are Very ieg- 
| ligentiy perused, and it is therefore become heces- 
| Sary to gain attention by magnificence of promises, 
| and by eloquence | sometimes sublime and some- 
times pathetic. . 
Promise large Promise, i is 1 zoul of an Advens 
tisement. I remember a Wash- ball that had a qua- 5 
lity truly wonderful; it gave an exzuisite edge o 
the razor. And there is now to be Sold, for. ready 1 
money only, some Duvets for bed-coverings, of down, 
beyond comparison Superior 10 d is called Otter 
Down, and indeed Such, that its any. ercellencles « 


cannot be here set forth. With one excellence we 


| 
I 
/ 


blankets, and lighter than one. 


— ˙ X 


f dice of mankind in favour of modest sincerity. The 
| vender of the Beautifying Fluid sells a Lotion that 
repels pimples, washes away freckles, smooths the 
skin, and plumps the flesh; and yet, with a gene- 
rous abhorrence ofostentation, confesses, that it will 
not restore the bloom of fifteen to a Lady of fifty. 
The true pathos of Advertisements must have 
unk deep into the heart of every man that remem- 
ders the zeal shewn by the Seller of the Anodyne 
Necklace, for the ease and safety of poor tookDing 
infants, and the affection with which he warned e- 
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ber infant should perish without a Necklace. 
= dary, 50 many specimens of the genuine sublime, 


rior, who took Dieskaw the French General prison— 


| ans when they go to war, with his face and body 
anted, with his 9 knife, tom-ax, and all o- 


= ther implements of war ; a :1g'vt worthy the curiosi- 
_ ty of every true Briton ! This is a very powerful 
= descri ption ; but a Critic of great refinement would 
say that it conveys rather Horror and terror, An 


Indian, dressed as he goes to war, mav bring com- 


3 pany together, but if he carries the scalping knife * 
and tom-ax, there are many true Britons that will! 


5 -Never be persuaded to see him but through a grate, 
It has been remarked by the severer judges, that 
the salutary sorrow of tragic scenes is tou soon ef- 


| inconvenience alises s from the 8 Giepavition 
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are made acquainted, Tt is warmer than four ve 


There are some, however, that know the preſu- 


Il cannot but remark to the celebiated Author who 
gave, in his notifications of the Camel and Drome- 


| that there is now arrived another subject vet more 
worthy of his pen. A famous Mobawk Indian War- | 


er, dressed in the same manner with the native Indi- 


faced by the meiliment of the Epilogue; the same 


= -: very mother, that sbe would never forgive herself if 
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of Advertisements. 
associated as to be made ridiculous. The Camel 
and Dromedary themselves might have lost much 


of their dignity between The true Flower of Mus- 
tard and The Original Dafy's Elixir; and I could 
not but feel some indignation when | found this il- 


Justrious Indian Warrior immediately W by 
e parcel of Dublin Butler. 


The trade of advertising is now so near to per- 
fection, that it is not easy to propose any Ts. 


ment. But as every art ought to be exercised i 


due subordination to the public good, I einne 


but propose it as a moral question to these 


provocation; as in the dispute about Straps for Ra- 


xors, now happily s. ubsided: and in the altercation _ 


which at present subsists concerning Eau de Luce.“ 


In an Adrertisement it is allowed to every man 5 


to speak well of himself; but I know not why he 


| ahould assume the privilege of censuring his neigh- 
He may proclaim his own virtue or skili, but 
ought not to ruhe others from the same proten- 5 
| SIONS. „ e 
{ Every man that advertises nis own ee oy . 
| Should write with some consciousness of a character 
which dares to call the attention of the Public. He 
should remember that his name is to stand in the 
same Paper with those of the King of Prussia and . 
the Emperor of Germany, and endeavour to make 5 
himself worthy of such association. 5 
Some regard is likewise to be paid to posterity. : 
| There are men of diligence and Furiogity who trea· : 


0¹ 4 


The noblest objceti may be 80 


masters 
of the public ear, Whether they do not sometimes 


play too wantonly with our passions, as when the 
Registrar of Lottery Tickets invites us to his $hop 
by an account of the prize which he sold last year; 
and whether the advertising Controvertists do not 
indulge asperity of language without any adequate 
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sure up the Papers of the Day merely beides 0+» 
thers neglect them, and in time they will be scarce. 
When tbese collections shall be read in another cen- 
tur, how will numberless contradictions be recon- 
ciled? and how shall Fame be possibly distributed 
among the Taylors and Bodice-makers of the | in | 
sent age! 1 
_ Surely these things deserve contideration. It is 6 
enough for me to have hinted my desire that these 6 
ahuses may be rectified; but such is the state of na- ] 
ture, that what all have the right of doing, many Þ 
will attempt without sullicient care or due  qualif on 
7 
a 
| 
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— HE fol 8 Latter ralates to an affliction per- t 
| haps not necessary to be imparted to the Public; J f. 
but I could not persuade myself to suppress it, be- f. 
c eause I think I know the sentiments to be sincere, it 

and ] feel no diaponition to Prone K for this way any 6 
her, entertainment. 5 ES 


At tn quisquis e eris, migeri qui cruda poets, 'Y ia 
Crediderus fletu funera digna tuo, I jj; 

Hee postrema tioi sit flendi causa, fluatque u, 
"0018 0 en morogne Fun, p 

un 1bü rn, 5 5 = 


I the warnings of Philo. ar 
sophers, and the daily examples of losses and mis} _ 
ſortunes which life forces upon our observation fis 

such is the absorption of our thoughts in the busi js 

ness of the present day, such the rongnation of « ouly loc 
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I reason to empty hopes of future felicity, or such our 
unwillingness to foresee what we dread, that every 


WO calamity comes suddenly upon us, and not only 
3 PO us as a burthen, but crush-s us at a blow. | 
11 There are evils which happen out of the common 


course of nature, against which it is no reproach _ | 
not to be provided.” A flash of lightning intercepts 


8 the traveller in his way. The concussion of an 
@ | earthquake heaps the 1uins of cities upon their in- 
- habitants. Bu: other miseries time brings, though 

v silently yet visibly, forward by its even lapse, which. 
i- | yet approach us uaseen because we turn our eyes 


away, and seize us uaresisted because we could not 
arm ourselves against them, but BY Setting nee 
before us. 
That it is vain to shrink from: what cannot be a- 
voided. and to hide that from ourselves which must 
some time be found, is a truth which we ail know, 
but which all neglect, and perhaps none more than 
er- the speculative reasoner, Whose thoughts are always 
1c; from home, Whose eve. wanders over life, whose 
be- fancy dances after meteors of happiness kindled by 
ere, Jitseif, and Who examines ev «oy ding rather than his 
any own state. | 
Nothing is more evident than that the decays of 
age must terminate in death; yet there is no man 
says Tuily, who does not believe that he may yet 
live another year; and there is none who does not, 
upon the same principle, hope another year for his 
pareat or his fliend: but the fallacy will be in time 
detected; the last year, the last day must come. lt 
has come, and is past. The lite which made my 
I on life pleasant is at end, and the gates of death 
hilo4 are shut upon my prospects. 2 
mis] The loss of a friend upon whom the heart. was 
ation, fixed, to whom every wish and endeavour N TE 
busiÞ is a state of dreary desolation in which the wind 216. 
ft out looks abroad | Lapatient ' ot itself, and. -Bnds eg — 
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but emptiness and horror, The blameless life, the 
artless tenderness, the pious simplicity, the modest 
lesignation, the patient sickness, and the quiet death, 
are remembered only to add value to the loss, to ag 
Bravate Tegiet for what cannot be amended, to deep- 

en sorrow for what cannot be recalled. | 

These ate the calamities by which Providence | 
gradually disengages us from the love of life, Other 
exils fortitude may Tepel, or hope may mitigate; 5 
but 1ireparable privetion leaves nothing to exercise 
resolution or flatter expectation. The dead cannot 


leturn, aud. nothing Is lett us here but languishment 
ROO griet. 


e 


N aire; 


Yet such is the course of nature; that whoever - 


? lives 1 long must outlive those Mhom he loves and 
hosouis. Such is the condition of our present ex- | 
 istence, that life must one time lose its as86ciations, | 
and every ene of the earth must walk down- 


Wald to the grave alone aud unregarded, without 
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any partner of his joy or grief, without any inte · 
este witness of his misſortunes or success. 5 
| Misto; tune, indeed, he may yet feel; for where 
is the bottom of the misety of man? But what 1s 
success to him that has nohe to enjoy it? Happi- 
ness is not found in self contemplation; it is per- 
ceived oaly when it is reflected from another. 
We know little of the state of departed Souls, be- 
cause such knowledge is not necessary to a good 
life. Reason deseris us at the brink of the grave, 


and can give no further intelligence. Rev tation is! 


not wholly silent. There is joy in the angels of Hea- 
dien over one Sinner bat rehentetb: and surely this 


Jop is not incommunicable to souls disentangled 


5 0 from the body, and made like Angelis. 
Jet Hope therefore dictate, what Revelation does 
not confute, that the union of souls may still re- 
main ; and that we who are struggling with sin, 
| | borrow, and infimities, may have our parts in the at- 


not 


cannot assuage it. 
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tention and kindness of those who have finished 
their course, and are now receiving their reward. 
These are the great occasions which force the 1 
mind to take refuge in Religion: when we have no 
help in ourselves, what can remain but that we look 
up to a higher and a greater Power? and to what 
hope may we not raise our eyes and hearts, when 
we consider that the greatest Powe is the Beer EE 
Surely there is no man who, thus afflicted, does 
not seek succour in the Gosþel, which has brought 
Life and Immortality to Light. The precepts of 
Epicurus, who teaches us to endure what the Laws 
of tie Universe make necessary, may silence but 
content us, The dictates of Zeno, who com- 
mands us to look with indifference on external 
things, may dispose us to conceal our sorrow, but 
Real allevation of the 
friends, and rational tranquillity in the prospect of 


our own dissolution, can be received only from the 


promises of him in whose hands are life and death, 
and from the assurance of another and better state, 
in which all tears will be wiped from the eyes, and 
the whole soul shall be filled with joy, Philosophy 5 


may infuse waar, but Religion only. „ ö 


give Patience. 
lam, &e, 
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1 ie of the iin Letter! is not halls 
| unmentioned by the RaMBLER, 
has also a Letter containing a case not much diffe- 


The SPECTATOR 


rent. 1 hope my Correspondent's performance is 
more an effort of Genius, than effusion ol the . | 


N 3 


loss of 
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sions; and that she hath rather attempted to paint 


some possible distress, than OE, feel the evits 
| Which ohe has described. | 


JO IRR eee 725 
Sin, bs. | : 


Town is a cause of Mieth which: thank cer. | 
tainly known both to you and your predecessors, 
has been little taken notice of in your Papers; 1 


mean the snares that the bad behaviour of Parents 


extends over the paths of life which their children 
are to tread after them; and as I make no doubt | 
but the Idler holds the shield for Virtue, as well as! 
the glass for Folly, that he will employ his leisure 
hours as much to his own satisfaction in warning 
his Readers against a danger, as in laughing them 
out of a fashion: for this reason I am tempted to 
ask admittance for my story in your Paper, though 
it has nothing to recommend it but truth, and the 
honest wish of warning others to shun the track! 
which 1 am afraid may lead me at last to ruin. 


I am the child of a Father, who, having always 


lived in one spot in the country where he was born, | 
and having had no genteel education himself, 
thought nv qualifications in the world desirable but 1 
as they led up to fortune, and no learning necessary 
to happiness but such as might most effectually To 
teach me to make the best market of myself. I Was 
unfortunately born a Beauty, to a full sense of 
which my Father took care to flatter me; and hav- 
ing, when very young, put me to school in the 
country, afterwards transplanted me to another in 
town, at the instigation of his friends, where his ill- 
| Judged fondness let me remain no longer than to 
learn just enough experience to convince me of the | 
ee of his e to give. me an Alen of 0" | 


in which the virgin dignity consists. 
mistortune stop here: though many would be too 
_ _ generous to impute the follies of a father to a child 
whose heart has set her above them; 
Faid the most charitable of them will hardly think it 2 
possible for me to be a daily spectatress of his vices 
without tacitly allowing them, and at last consent- 
ing to them, as the eye of the frighted infant is, by 
degrees, reconciled to the darkness of which at first 
It was afraid. 
must very well know, that vices, like diseases; are 
often hereditary; and that the property of the one 
js to infect the manners, as ue other. 'Poions the N 
| Springs. or lite, En no, 8 
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fections which my present situation will never suf- 
fer me to reach, and to teach me sufficient morals to 


dare to despise what is{bad; though it be in a Father. 


Thus equipped (as he thought completel\i) tor 
life, [ was carried back into the country, and lived 


with him and my Mother in a small village, within 
a few miles of the county-town; where J mixed, at 
first with reluctance, | 
though I never despised, I could not approve, as 
they were brought up with other inclinations, and 
narrower views than my own. 


great pains to shew me every where, both at his 


among company which, 


My Father took 


own house, and at such public diversions as the 


country afforded: he frequently told the people all 
he had was for his daughter; took care to repeat the 
_civilities I had received from all his friends in Lone. 


don; told how much 1 was admired, and all his little 


-ambition could suggest to set me in a stronger 
light. 5 


Thus 3 1 continued tricked © out t for 8 as 51 


; may call it, and doomed, by parental authority, to a pal 
state little better than that of prostitution. 


on myself as growing cheaper every hour, and am 


1 look 
loosing all that honest pride, that modest confidence, 


Nor does my 


yet I am a- 


It is a common opinion, he himself 


— 
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Vet this, though bad, is not the worst; my Fa- 
ther deceives himself the hopes of the very child he 


has brought into the world; he suffers his house to 


be the seat of drunkenness, riot, and irreligion; 
who seduces, almost in mv sight, the menial seivant 
conve ses with the prostitute, and corrupts the wite; 
Thus I. who from my earliest dawn of reason was 
_ taught to think that at my approach every eye 
sparkled with pleasure, or was dejected as conscious 
of superior charms, am excluded from society, 
through fear lest I should partake, if not of my | 
Father's climes, at least of his reproach. Is a pa- 
rent, who is so little solicitous tor the welfare of a_ 
child, better than a pirate who turns a wretch adrift | 
in a boat at sea without a compass to steer by, or an 
anchor to hold it fast? Am I not to lay all my mi- 
series at those doors which ought to have opened 
only for my protection? And if doomed to add at 
last one more to the number of those wretches 
whom neither the world nor its law befriends, may 
I not justly say that I have been awed by a Parent 
into ruin? But though a Parent's power is screened 
from insult and violation by the very words of Hea- 
ven, yet surely no laws, divine or human, forbid 
me to remove myselt from the malignant shade of a 
plant that poisons all around it, blasts the bloom of 
youth, checks its improvements, and makes all its 
flowerets fade; but to whom can the wretched, can 
the dependant fly? For me to fly a Father's house, 
is to be a Beggar: 1 have only one Comforter a- 
miqdst my anxieties, a pious relation, who bids me 
appeal to Heaven for a witness to my just inten- 
tions, fly as a deserted wretch to its protection; and 
being asked who my Father is, point, like the an- 
cient Philosopher, with my finger to the Heavens. 
he hope in which I write this is, that you will 
give it a place in your Paper; and, as your Essays | 
sometimes find their way into the country, that my 


. 
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Father may read my story there; and if not for his 
own sabe, yet for mine, spare to perpetuate that 
worst of calamities to me, the loss ot character, from 
which all his dissimulation has not been able to res- 
cue himself. Tell the world, Sir, that it is possible 


4 for virtue to keep its throne unshaken without any 


other guard than itself; that it is possible to maiu- 
tain that purity 6: thought so necessary to the com- 


| pletion of human excellence even in the midst of 


temptations; 
are assisted 
thoughts. 
Ift the insertion ofa Story like this does not break 
in on ine plan ci your Paper, zou have it in your 


waen they have no friend within, nor 
b tue voluntary indulgence of vicious 


= power to be a becker friend than her Father to 
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Tur; natoral 3 which arise from the po- 


sition of the Earth which we inhabit with respect to 
the other Planets, afford much employment to ma- 
thematical speculation, by which it has been disco- 
vered, that no other conformation of the system 


could have given such commodious distributions of ---. 
light and heat, or imparted fertility and pleasure to 
| 50 great a part of a revolving sphere. 


1t may be perhaps observed by the Moralist, with 


equal reason, that our globe seems particularly fit= _ 


ted for the residence of a Being, placed here only 
for a short time, whose task is to advance himself to 


Ja higher and happier state of existence, by unremit- | 


ted vigilance of caution, and activity of virtue. 
The duties requi1 ed of man are such as human 
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are inclined to delay who vet intend some time to 
fulfil them. It was therefore necessary that this u- 


niversal reluctance should be counteracted, and the 
_ arowsiness of hesitation wakened into resolve; that 


the danger of procrastination should be always in 
view, and the fallacies of e be nh ab wn 


| tected. 
To this end all the appearances of nature uni- 


formly conspire. Whatever we see cn every side 


reminds us of the lapse of Time and the flux of 
Life. The day and night succeed each other; the 
rotation of seasons diversifies the year; the sun li- 


ses, attains the meridian, declines and sets; and the f 


moon every night changes i its torm. 
The Day has been considered as an image of the 
Y ear, and the Year as the representation 'of Lite. 


The Morning answers to the Spring, and the Spring 
to Childhood and Youth; the Noon corresponds to 


the Summer, and the Summer to the Strength of 


Manhood; the Evening is an emblem of Autumn, | 
and Autumn of declining lite. The Night with its“ 


Silence and Darkness shews the Winter, in which 
all ihe powers of Vegetation are benumbed; and 


the Winter points out the time when Lite shall 0 1 


with its hope and pleasures. 


He that is carried forward, however: ablitly: by * 
a motion equable and easy, perceives not the change 


of place but by the variation of objects. If the 
wheel of life, which rolls thus silently along. dae 
sed on through undistinguishable uniformich, 


should never mark its approaches to the end of e | 


course. If one hour were like another; if the pas— 


sage of the sun did not shew that the day is wast- 
ing; if the change of seasons did not impress upon 


us the flight of the year; quantities of duration e— 


adual to days and years would glide unobserved, If“ 
the parts of time were not variously coloured, we 
> should n never disce rn their departure « or T. SOCOMIONs 8 


—. 


* 
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them as men. 


but could live on tes of the past, and ab 5 
of the future, without will, and perhaps without 
power, to compute the periods of lite, or to compare 
the time which is N lost with that which may 
probably remain. 
But the course of time is 80 o visibly marked. that 
it is observed even by the birds of passage, and by 
nations who have raised their minds very little a- 
bove animal instinct: there are human beings, 
Whose language does not supply them with words 
buy which they can number five; but I have read of 
none that have not names for Day and Night, for 

Summer and Winter. 

Vet it is certain that these da of Nature, : 
however forcibie, however importunate, are too of- 
ten vain; and that many, who mark with such ac 

euracy the course of time, appear to have little sen- 
sibility of the decline of life. 5 
| thing to do which he neglects; every man has 1 

faults to conquer which he delays to combat. 5 

S8 o little do we accustom ourselves to eder ; 

the effects of time, that things necessary and cer- 
tain often surprize us like unexpected contingences. 
Me leave the Beauty in her bloom, and, alter an 

absence of twenty years, wonder, at our return to 
find her faded. We meet those whom we left Chil- 
dren, and can scarcely persuade ourselves to treat 
The Traveller visits in age those 
countries through which he rambled in his youth, 
and hopes for merriment at the old place. The 
man of business, wearied with unsatisfactory pros- 
| Perity, retires to the town of his nativity, and ex- 
pects to play away the last years with the compani- 
ons of his childhood, and recover youth? in the fields 2g 
WOT he once was young. wee 
From this inattention, $0 conetal and 80 5 
. vous, let it be every man's study to exempt himself. 
1 Let him t that Nader to see others happp, make haste 


Every man has some- 
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to give while nis gitt e. can be 3 and remem- 
ber thit every moment of delay takes away some- 
thing from the value of his benefaction. 
him ho proposes his own happiness reflect, 
while he forms his purpose the day rolls on, and the 
a Nike men when NO man can work, 
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And let 
that 
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3 is, among the faculties of the human 
mind, that of which we make the most frequent use, 
Or rather that of which the agency is incessant or 
perpetual. 
tal power, without which there could be no other 
intellectual operation. Judgment and Ratiocination 
suppose Something already known, and draw their 
decisions only trom experience. 
lects ideas from the treasures of Remembrance, and 
produces novelty only by varied combinations. We 
do not even form conjectures of distant, or antici- 
pations of future events, but by concluding what is 


Memory is the primary and fundamen - 


Possible from what is past. 
The two ollicers of Memory, , are Collection 14 


Distribution; by one images are accumulated, and 
by the other produced for use. Collection is always 
the employment of our first years, and Disttibution I 


commonly that of our advanced age. 
To collect and reposit the various forms of things 


is far the most pleasing part of mental occupation, 


We are naturally delighted with novelty, and there 
is a time when all that we see is new. When first 


we enter into the woild, whithersoever we turn our 


eyes, they meet Knowledge with Pleasure at her 
side; every diversity of Nature pours ideas in upon 


the soul; 


Imagination se- 


neither arch nor T labour are necessary: ; 


= 


condition with some other possible state. 
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we have nothing more to do oo to open our 5 es, 


and curiosity is "ratified. 


Much of the pleasure which the Arst survey of 


| the world affords is exhausted before we are con- 


scious of our own felicity, or able to compare our 
We have 

therefore few traces of the joy of our earliest disco- 
veries; yet we all remember a time when Nature 
had so many untasted gratifications, that every ex- 
cursion gave new edelight, which can now be found 
no longer; when the noise of a torrent, the rustle 
of a wood, the song of birds, or tlie play of lambs, 


had power to fill the attention, and * zuspend all 1 8 


pained by ignorance, but pained had more by 


ception of the course of time. . 
But these easy pleasures are soon at an end; we 
have seen in a very little time so much, that we. 
call out for new objects of observation, and get 
vour to find variety in books and life. But study | 
laborious, and not alway 8 satisfactory; and e. 


sation has its pains as well as pleasures; we are wil-⸗ 


ling to learn, but not willing to be taught; we are 


ther's knowledge. 
From the vexation of pupillage men commonly 


set themselves free about the middle of life, by shut- 


ting up the avenues of intelligence, and resolving to 
rest in their present state; and they, whose ardour 


of enquiry continues longer, find themselves insen- 5 


sibly torsaken by their instructors. As every man 


advances in life, the proportion between those that 


are younger, and that are older than himself, is con- 
tinually changing; and he that has lived half a cen- 
tury finds few that do not require from bim that in- 
formation which he once expected. from those — . 


| went before him. 


Then it is that the magazines of. memory are o- 


peued, and de stores 0¹ accumulated knowledge are 5 
"os. I. „ 
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display ed by vanity or benevolence; or in honest 


commerce of mutual interest. Every man wants 
others, and is therefore glad when he is wanted by 


them. And as few men will endure the labour of | 


intense ae e without necessity, he that has 
learned enough for his profit or his honour seldom 


endeavours after further acquisitions. 


The pleasure of recollecting speculative notions 


would not he much less than that of gaining them, 
jf they could be kept pure and unmingled with the 
passages of life; but such is the necessary concate- 


nation of our thoughts, that good and evil are link- 
ed together, and no pleasure recurs but associated 
with pain, Every revived idea reminds us of a time 


when something was enjoyed that is now lost, when 
some hope was not yet blasted, when some purpose 


had yet not languished into sluggishness 0 or indiffe- 
rence. 


Whether it be that life has more "vexations than 


comforts, or, what is in the event just the same, 
that evil makes deeper impression than good; it is 
certain that few can review the time past without 
heaviness of heart. He remembers many calamities 
incurred by folly, many opportunities lost by neg- 
| ligence. The $hades of the dead rise up before 
him; and he laments the companions of his youth, 
the partners of his amusements, the assistants of his 
labours, whom the hand of death has snatched away. 


When an offer was made to Themistocles of teach- 


ED ing him the art of Memory; he answered, that he 
would rather wish for the art of forgetfulness. He 
felt his imagination haunted by phantoms of mise- 
ry which he was unable to SUppress, and would 
__ gladly have calmed his thoughts with some oblivi- 
ons antidote, In this we all resemble one another; 
the Hero and the Sage are, like vulgar mortals, o- 
verburthened by the weight ot life; all shrink from 
E recollection, and all WISH toran art tof Temmen, 5 


1 
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| | OR is in many minds + Kod: of vanit y exert- 


ed to the disadvant tage of themseives; a desire to be 


praised for superior acuteness, discovered only in 


the degradation of the ir speci ies, or censure of their 2 
. | He br | 5 
De famation is " 5ufficien tly copious, The gene- 
ral lampooner of mankind may find long exercise 
for his zeal or wit in the Defects of Nature, the Vex- 


ations of Life, the Follies of Opinion, and the Cor- 


ruptions of Practice. But Fiction is easier than 
discernment; and most of these Writers spare them 
selves the labour of enquiry, and exhaust their viru- 
lence upon imaginary crimes, which, as they never. 


existed, can never be am ended. 


That the Painters ſind no encouragement . | 
the Englisb for many other works than Portraits, 


has been imputed to national selfishness. It is vain, 


says the Satyrist, to set before any Eng lis bman the 
Scenes of Landscape, or the Heroes of History: 
Nature and Antiquity are nothing in his eye; he 

has no value but for himselt, nor desires any: copy 5 


but of his own form. 


Whoever is delighted with TY own \ Pictiie must 
derive his pleasure from the pleasure of another. 
Every man is always present to himself, and has, 
therefore, little need of his own resemblance, nor 
can desire it, but for the sake of those whom. De”: --: 
loves, and by whom he hopes to be remembered. 
This use of the Art is a natural and reasonable con- . 
sequence of affection; and though, like other hu- 
man actions, it is often complicated with pride, „et 
oven Such pride is more need than that 5 50 wines 5 
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Palaces are covered with Pictures, that, however 
* excellent, neither imply the a owner s virtue nor ex- 

cite it. | 
| Genies i is chiefly exerted in pistole pictures, 7 


and the art of the Painter of Portraits 1 is Olten lost 
in the obscurity of his suhject. But it is in Paint- 
ing as in Life; what is greatest is not always best. 


I should grieve to see 'R cynolds transfer to Heroes 
and to Goddesses, to empty Splendor and to airy. 
Piction, that art which is now employed in diffu- 

sing friendship, in reviving tenderness, in quicken- 


ing the affections of the absent, and continuing the 


= 8 of the dead. 5 
Yet in a nation great and opulent there | 18 room, 


and ought to be patronage, for an Art like that of 


Painting through all its diversities; and it is to be 
E wished, "that the reward now offered for an Histori- 

cal Picture may excite an honest 1 and 
1 beginning to an Fnglisb + School. "= 
It is not very easy to find an action or event that © 


can be efficaciously. represented by a Painter. 


lle must have an action, not successive, but in- | 
: stantaneous; tor the time of a Picture is a single 
moment. For this reason the death of Hercules 


cannot well be painted, though at the first view it 


violence with which he rends from his Shoulders 
the invenomed garment; the propriety with which 


bis muscular nakedness may be displayed; the 
| death of Lycas whirled from the promontory; the | 
gigantic presence of Philoctetes ; the blaze of the 
fatal pile, which the Deities behold with grief and * 
terror from the sky. is 
All these images fill the mind, Holt will: not com- I 
bose: a FINN I because they cannot be Unite in TY N 


Hatters the imagination with very glittering ideas; | 
the gloomy mountain overhanging the sea, and co- 

vered with trees, some bending to the wind, and 
some torn from their roots by the raging Hero ; the 


ter 


single moment. 
at one time, and tossed Lycas into the air at ano- 
ther; he must first tear up the Wees, and then lie 


ol this kind. 
| with joy; 
_ clouded by solicitude; and the distinctuess of. the” 


| complete the subject. 
1 only. two figures, will want variety. 


the death of Epaminondas.. 
ness and glief in the face of the messenger Who 
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Hercules must have rent his flesh 


down upon the pile. 

The action must be frenmetantial and distiaet 
There is a passage in the Iliad which cannot be read 
without Strong e emotions. A Trojan Prince, Seized 


by Achilles in the battle, falis at his feet, and in mo- 


ving terms supplicates for life. How can a wretch 


like thee, says the haughty Greek, entreat to live, 
den thou knowest that the lime must come 
Achilles is to die? This cannot be painted, because 
no peculiarity of attitude or disposition can so sup- 
- ply the place of lang uage as to impress the senti- 
ment. 


The event painted must be ood" as excites pas- 


W Hen 


sion, and different passions in the several actors, or 


1 tumult of contending passions in the chief. 


Perhaps the discovery of Ulysses by his nurse is 
The surprise of the nurse mingled 
that of Ulysses checked by prudence, and 


action by which the scar is found; all concur to 
But the Picture, having 


A much nobler assemblage may be furnished by 


brings his dying General an account of the victory; : 


the various passjons of the attendants; the sublimity 
of composuie in the Hero, while the dart is by his 

| own command drawn from his side, and the faint 

| gleam of satisfaction that diffuses itself over the lan- 
| gour of death; are worthy of that pencil which -_ 

4 do not wish to see employed upon them. 


If the desig n were not too multifarious and ex⸗ 


1 tense, Lehould y wish that our e wou d ate 
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tempt the dissolution of the Parliament by Crom- | 


well. The point of time may be chosen when 
Cromwell, looking round the Pandæmonium with 
contempt, ordered the bauble to be taken away; and 
Harrison laid hands on the Speaker, to drag him 
from the chair. 


The various appearances, which rage and terror, 


and astonishment, and guilt, might exhibit in the 
faces of that hateful assembly, of whom the princi- 
pal persons may be faithfully drawn from Portraits 


or Prints; the resolute repugnance of some, the 
hypocritical submission of others, the ferocious inso- 


lence of Cromwell, the rugged brutality of Harrison, 
and the general trepidation of fear and wickedness; 
would, if some proper disposition could be contriv- | 
Sl; make a Picture of N a ang 1 irre- 


sistible instruction. 
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1 | AM cored, oy the notice you hrs tnkew of : 
Betty Broom, to represent the miseries which I sut- | 
fer from a species of Tyranny which, I believe is 
Not very uncommon, though perhaps it may have 
escaped the observation of those who converse little | 
with fine Ladies, or see them only: in their Public ” 
characters. 


To this method ofveatiin my vexation + am the 


more inclined, because if 1 do not complain is you 
1 must burst in silence; for my Mistress has teazed 
me, and teazed me till I can hold no longer, and yet]. 
I must not tell her of her tricks. The girls that live | 
in common services can quariel, and give waiuing, Þ 
ane. Hud . h but we d * witd great 5 
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Ladies, if we once offend them, have nothing leit 
but to return into the country 


f- 5 


somsthing relative 


89 8 the wise 


Melly, Said She; 


night in Wille ayrons, 
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Il ain walting-m maid to a Lady, who keeps the beat 


company, and is seen at every place of fashionable 
resort. 
for tew Cuuntesses leave of so many clothes as my 
Mistress, aud no body shares with me: so that 1 
supply two families in the country with finery for 
| the assizes and horse-races, | 
self. The Steward aud Housekeeper have joined 
against me to procure my removal, that they may 
advance a_rejatipn of their own; but their desigus 
are found out by my Lady, who says I need not tear 
them, for she will never have Powdies about her. 


I am envied by all the maids in the Square 


besides What] Wear my- 


You would think, Mr Idler, like others, that I am 


| very happy, and may well be contented with my lot. 
Bat I will tell you. 
She never orders any thing in direct words, tor She 5 
e a sharp girl that can take a hint. 55 
I Would not have you suspect that she has any 8 
| thing to hint which she is ashamed to speak at 
length, for none cau have greater purity of sentiment 
| She has nothing to hide, 
She always gives her di- 
rections obliquely and allusively, by the mention of 
or consequential, without any 
other purpose than to exercise my acuteuess and 8 
her own,  -. 1 
It is impossible to give a notion of this: yl o- 
One night, when she 
had'sat writing letters all it was time to be dressed, 
the Ladies are all to be at Court io 


When she means that 1 

should send to Oder the chair, she say 8. I think the 
Streets are clean, 1 may venture tov walk. 
_ would have 


me ay it on te floor. 


My Lady has an odd humour. 


yet nothing will she tell. 


than by examples. | 


= 


When che Ri 
omethilig but into its place, she bids 1 

she would have me nul | 
| . the Capt; thy $ no LOSE  woetber 1 taink ber Jes. are | 
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6% Tu wien, . 

like a cat's? If she thinks her chocolate delayed, 
she talks of tbe ber Al of abslinence. If any heedle- 
work is forgotten, sne sup poses t, Have beard of 
the Lady who died by pricking ber finger. 


She always imagines that I can recall every 


2 thi: g past from 1 single word. If she wants her 

head from the Milliner, she only says, Molly you 
know Mrs Taje. It she would have the Mantua- 
maker sent for, she remarks, {bat Mr Tyfaty, the 
Mercer, was bere last week, She ordered a tortnight 
ago, that the first time she was abroad all day I 
should chuse her a new set of colfee-cups at the 


china- shop: of this she reminded me yesterday, as 


she was going down stairs, by say ing, TOR can't 
X And; yOur Way now to Pall- mall. 5 N 
All this would never vex me, it, by i increasing my | 
trouble, she spared her own; but, dear Mr Idler, is 
it not as easy to say Cafe. Cups as Pall mall, and 
to tell me in plain words what ! am to do, and when 
it is to be done, as to torment her own head with 
the labour of finding hints, and mine with that of 
: understanding them? „ 
When first I came to this N 1831 nothing 1 
like the learning that I have now; for she has many 
books, and I have much time to read; so that of 
late I seldom have missed her meaning; but when | 
she first took me, I was an ignorant girl; and sue 
Who, as is very common, confounded want of 
knowledge with want of understanding, began once 
to despair of bringing me to any thing, 'because, | 
when I came into her chamber at the call of her bell, 
she asked me, Whetber we lived in Zembla, and 1 1 
did not guess the meaning of her enquiry; but mo-“ 
destly answered, that I could not fell. She happen= | 
ed to ring once when I did not hear her, and meant 


S 


5 to put me in mind of that country, where sounds 
9 5 are Said to o be congealed by the . e 


wo. 46. 
Another time, as! was dressing her head. she 
began io talk on a sudden of M 5 atid Sales and 
Men tuincd into ark and Mads that, if they were 

not watcped would 
I looked round me, half fiightened, 


"THE iE Rx ͤ 


let their Mistlesses be Gore g ons. 


. Al q quie be- 
wildeied:; 


It is not without s 


perplexity of a 


This day, however, 


ed to her chariat. 


a creature devoid of the jAcuis 


lam, "Sir, 
Y our humble servant, 
+ | MouLy Qiex, 


till at last, findir 18 that her Lit erature. 
Was rad av ay upon me, she bid me, with great . 
vebemence, reach tlie cufling irons. | 5 
me i! dis: nation, „Mr laber, that 
3 discover, in these artifices of vexatioa, something 
worse than foppery or caprice; a mean delight in 
supèrioritv, W bich knows itself in no danger of re- 
proof or opposition; a cruel pleasure, in seeing the 
mind obliged to tad what is Studi- 
ously concealed; and a mean indulgence of petty. 
male volence, in the shay p censufe of involun! ary. 
and very olten of inevitable, 
| yond her expectation, I hit upon her meaning, Ican 
perceive a sudden cloud of disappointment spread 
over her face, and have sometimes been afraid lest 
1 should lose her favour, by understanding her 
when she means to puzzle me. | 5 
she has conquered my saga- 
eity. W hen she went out of her dressing: room, 
she said nothing, but, Molly, you know; and hasten- 
Vat I am to kuow is set a se- 
cret; but if 1 do not noe; before she comes back, 
what I vet. have no means of disco ering, she will 
make my dullness a ee for a for tnis LaLS 111 
. humour, treat me as ey 
ties necessary to the « common duties of life, and per- 
4+: aps give the next gown to tte Housekeeper. EN 


latlings. V hen be- 
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N 47. SATURDAY, MARCH, 15th, 259. 


TO Tok TDLER, 


MR ren, 


4 AM the unfortunate wife os city wit, Fane cannot 
but think that my case may deserve equal compas- 

sion with any of those which have been represented 
in Your paper. 


1 married my husband within than months after 


the expiration of his apprenticeship; we put our 
money together, and furnished a large aud splendid 
shop, in which he was for five years ; and a half dili- 
gent and civil. The notice which curiosity or kind» | 
ness commonly bestows on beginners was continu- | 
ed by confidence and esteem; one customer, pleas» | 
ed with his treatment and his bargain, recommend- 
ed another; and we were busy behind the counter 35 
from morning to night. . | 
Thus every day Ficremced our waalth EY our os 
putation. My husband was often invited eto dinner | 
openly on the Exchange by hundred thousand 
pounds men; and whenever I went to any of the | 
Halls, the Wives of the Aldermen made me low | 
courtesies, We always took up our notes before | 
the Gay, and made all considerable dee, by | 


draug its upon our Banker. 
You will easily believe that I was well enough 


pleased with my condition; for what happiness can | 

be greater than that of growing every day richer | 
and richer? I will not deny, that, imagining my Self | 
likely to be in a short time, the Sheriff's Lady, I | 
broke off my acquaintance with some of my neigh= | 
pours; ang. adviged my: husband to der good cc com- 


3 w , 
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Vo. 47. 130 
pany, and not be seen wich men that were worth | 
5 nothing. 


In time he Gat that Ale divagreed with his con- 
stitution, and went every night to drink his Pint at 


a Tavern, where he met with a set of Critics, who 
disputed upon the merit of the different Theatrical 
Performers. By these idle fellows he was taken to 


the Play, which at first he did not seem much to 
. heed; tor he owned, that he very seldom kaew what 
they were doing, and that, while his companions. 


would let him alone, he was eee thinking on - 
his last bargain. _ 


Having 


I went to a Tragedy which they called Macbeth, 


and when I came home, told him, that I could not 8 
| dear to see men and women make themselves such 
| fools, by pretending to be Witches and Ghosts, 

Generals and Kings, and to walk in their sleep when 

they were as much awake as those that looked at 

| them. He told me that I must get higher notions, 

and that a Play was the most rational "of all enter- 

tainments, and most proper to relax the mind after 
the business of the dax. 

By degrees he gained knowledge of some of the 
Players; and, when the Play was over, very fre- 
quently treated them with suppers. for which he was 
admitted to stand behind the scenes. : 8 

Ne soon began to lose some of his morning | RY , 
| in the same folly, and was for one winter very deli- 
gent in his attendance on the Rehearsals; but of 
| this species of idleness he grew weary, and said, 
that the Play was nothing without the company. -— 

His ardour forthe diversion of the eveuing in 
| creased; he bought a sword, and paid five shilings 

Aa * to sit! in me Benet he "ROE sometimes into 9 | 


g once gone, 106. he went again and 

2 again, though I often told him that three $hillings 155 
were thrown away; at last he grew uneasy if he 
missed a night, and importuned me to go with him. 
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a place which he calls the Green-room, where all | 


the Wits of the age aesemble; and, When he had 


been there, could do no! hing. fyr two or three day 8, | 


| but repeat their jests, or tell. their disputes. 

He has now lost his regard for every thing but 
| The Play-house; he invites, three times a week, 
one or other to drink claret, and talk of the Drama. 


His first care in the morning is to read the Play | By 


bills; and, if he remembers any lines of the Trage- 
| shop, repeating them so loud, and with such strange 


His greatest pleasure, when I married him, was 


to hear the situation of bis shop commended, and to 
be told how many estates have been got in it by the 
same trade; but of late he grows peevish at any | 
mention of business, and delights in nothing 50 E 


> Was 


E mself weary of attending to the minutiæ of a shop. 
It is well for me that I know how t© keep a book, 
for of late he is scarcely ever in the way. Since one 


— r — S > or 


r — 


gic Poetry, he has locked himself in an upper room 


—— — 2. 


ty, sometimes of Friendsbip and Vittue, but more 
frequently of Liberty and his Country.“ 
I would gladly, Mr Idler, be informed 3 to 


br which is to be represented, walks about the 


geatures, that the passengers gather round the door, 


| : much as to be told that he speaks like Moss0þ. 1 
Among his new e associates, he has learned ano⸗ | 
1 ther language „and speaks in such a strain, that his 


neighbours canaot understand him. If a customer 
talks longer than he is willing to hear, he will com 
; plain that he has been excruciated with unmeaning | 
verbosity; he laughs at the letters of his friends 
for their tameness "of expression, and often declares 


of his {friends told him that he had a genius for T ra- 


six or seven hours a day; and w nen I carry him any | 
paper to be read or signed, I hear him talking ve- 
hemently to himselt, sometimes of Love and Beau- 


| think of n Shopke eper, who is incessantly talking a» + - 
5 bout Liberty; 5 INOS, Waich, siuce e lis aCQUALITANGE-. þ 


> 


_ ty, and declares his resolution to hazard all for Li- 
: berty. 


Liberty enough; it were better tor him and me * 


lar, but that some detached scenes will shine prodi- 
| giously, and that in the character of Bombulus he 


JETTE 


NO 47. | £ 
with polite life, my Husband has always in his 
mouth: he is, on all occasions, afraid of our Liber 


his hand, calls him the best of Friends, thanks him 
| for his sincerity, and tells him that he hates to be 


| Aattered. 
5 three days ago. 


5 3 


1 Husband* s honour as a Wit is not much advanced; 2 
for he seems to be always the lowest of the com- 


|| have spoken. 


tics he is timorous and awkward, and hangs down 


THE IDLER. 16 


What can the man mean? I am sure he has 


his Liberty was lessened. | 

He has a Friend, whom he calls a Critic; that 
comes twice a week to read what he is writing. 
This Critic tells him that his piece is a little irregu- 


is wondertully great. My Scribbler then squeezes 


I have reason to believe that he seldom 
parts with his dear Friend without lending him two 
guineas, and am afraid that he Bare bail for bim : 


By this course of life our reredit ag Trader] is les. 
and I cannot forbear to suspect, that m 


pany, and is afraid to tell his opinion till the rest 
When he was behind his counter, 
he used to be brisk, active, and jocular, like a man 
that knew what he was doing, and did not fear to 
look another in the face; but among Wits and Cri- 


his head at his own table. Dear Mr Idler, persuade 
him, if you can, to return once more to his native 
element. Tell him, that Wit will never make him 
rich, but that there are Places Were! riches "will al- . 
ways make a Wit. 5 
A ” __ Sir, Ke, 
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_ 1 


. is no kind of Idleness by which we are 
$0 easily seduced, as that which dignifies itself by 
the appearance of business, and by making the loi- 
terer imagine that he has something to do which 
must not be neglected, keeps him in perpetual agi- 
tation, and hurries him rapidly from place to place. 


He that sits still, or reposes himself upon a couch, 


no more deceives himself than he deceives others; ; 
he knows that he is doing nothing, and has no o- 
ther solace of his insignificance than the resolution, 
which the lazy hourly . or CHANG his mode | 
5 of life. 5 — 
To do nothing, every man is ahamed!; and to 1 
| do much, almost every man is unwilling or afraid. 

5 Innumerable expedients have therefore been invent- 
cd to produce motion without labour, and employ- 
ment without solicitude. The greater part of those 
whom the kindness of fortune has left to their own 


direction, and whom want does not keep chained to 
the counter or the plow, play throughout life with 


the shadows of business, and know not at last what 
| they have been doing. 1 
These imitators of action are of all Jenominations: I 


Some are seen at every Auction without intention 


to purchase; others appear punctually at the Fx- 
change, though they are known there only by their 
faces. Some are always making parties, to visit 
collections for which they have no taste; and some 


| Neglect every pleasure and every duty, to hear 
_ queotions, in which Wey Have no Darren debates 
in Fan, 5 


a 
8 


nn 


from some accidental interruption of those empty | 


pursuits. A Tiger newly imprisoued 1s indeed : 
more formidable, but not more angry, than F . 


n , T iE. 1565 


Tulip with-held from a Florist's feast, or Tom Dis- 
iich hindered from — . the first e of 


sive of temporal concerns; the mimic of a Politi- 
cian is more busy and important than any other trif- 
ler. Monsieur le Noir, a man who, without pro- 
perty or importance in any corner of the earth, has, 


still more miserable by every account of a Malouin 
privateer caught in his crüize. He knows well that 


first that the Eng/isb had lost a tender, and would 


These men never appear more ridiculous than in 


the distress which they imagine themselves to feel, 


S 


a Play. 
As political affairs are 95 highest and most exten- 


in the present confusion of the world, declared gen 
self a steady adherent to the French, is made miser- 
able by a wind that keeps back the packet- boat, J 


nothing can de done or said by him which can pros” - 
duce any effect but that of laughter, that he can nei= 
ther hasten nor retard good or evil, that his joys 
and sorrows have scarcely any partakers; yet such 
is his zeal, and such his curosity, that he would ran 
barefooted to Gravesend for the sake of knowing 


Tide out to meet every mail from the Continent | if 
be. might be permitted to opemit. | 


Learning! is generally confessed to be See 8 


busy in acquiring it. Of these ambulatory Students, 
one of the most busy is my friend Tom Restless. 
Tom has long had a mind to be a man of know- 
ledge, but he does not care to spend much time a- 


mind an unfashionable cast, and destroy itiat free- 


dom of thought and easiness of manners indispensa- 


bly requisite to acceptance in the world. Ten has 


| and there are some who fancy themselves always 


mong Authors; for he is of opinion that few books 1 
deserve the labour of perusal, that they Lies the 


— ———³ ? ———— 
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therefore found another way to wisdom. 


vo. 49. | 
When he 


| Tises he goes into a Coffee-house, where he creeps | 


So near to men whom he takes to be reasoners as to 


hear their discourse, and endeavours to remember 
something which, when it has been strained through 


Tom's head, is so near to nothing, that what it once 


Was cannot be discovered. 


| hearing what each says upon the question, he be- 


comes able at dinner to say a little himself; and, as T 


: every great g genius relaxes himself among his fe | 


_ riors, meets with some who wonder how SO Foung. 5 


aà man can talk so wisely. | 
At night he has a new feast Papas for his in- 


ohlorts? ; he always runs to a disputing society, ora | 
__ $peaking club, where he half hears what, if he had | 
'-  heara the whole, he would but half understand; |} 
goes home pleased with the consciousness of a day =: 
lies down full of ideas, and rises in in the | 


well spent, 
= A. «mp as are 55 
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1 SUPPED three A ago 1 my | friend Wil | 
His affairs obliged him lately to takea | 
| Journey into Dcvonsbire, from which he has just re- 
Ile knows me to be a very patient hearer, | 
und was glad of my company, as it gave him an op- 
portunity of disbufthening himself by a minute vela f 


Marvel. 


turned. 


tion of the casualties of his expedition. 


Will is not one of those who go out and return n 
Ile has a story of his travels, | 1 
which will strike a home bred citizen with horror, | 
and has in ten days suffered so often the extremes | 
of terror and ao, that ue is in doubt Wetken he HE: ts: 


: with nothing to tell. 


- not! This he carries round 
from friend to friend through a circle of visits, till 


Tees pi and that the strength Which great ander- : 
„ takings require must be maintained by copious nu- 
| triment; he therefore ordered himself an elegant 
supper, drank two bottles of claret, and passed the: 
beginning of the night in sound sleep; ; but waking 
before light, was torewar ned of the troubles of the 
| next day by a shower beating against his windows 


en 1DLER. 168 
shall ever again expose either his body « or mind to 
such danger and fatigue. 


and a fair day was promised. But il is bora to 
struggle with difficulties. That happened to him, 
Wich has sometimes, perhaps, happened to others. 


an. What course was to be taken? His soul dis- 
dained to turn back. He did what the King of 
Prussia might have * : he flapped his hat, but- | 
toned up his cape, and went forwards, fortity1: 1s his 


olent will be short. 


proper refreshment. After a respite of about two 
hours he looked abroad, and Seeing the £ ky clear, 

I called for his horse, and passed the first ba ge W we 
I out any other memorable accident. 


+1 ed, that the country was under water. He joined 
himself, however, to a company k that was travelling 
the same way, and came safely to the place of din= _ 


ner, though every ep of his horse dashed che mud 
1 e the air. 


vr, he set : forward alone, and Fausd n many collec- | 


When he left London the morning: was bright, b 


Before he had gone more than ten miles, it began to 


mind by the stoical consolation, that Waateve! is vi- 


His constancy was not long tried: t the dist tance 
of about half a mile he saw au inn, which he et nter- 
ed wet and weary, and found civil treat: nent and 


Will considered, that labour must be 1 by | 


with such violence as to threaten the dissolution of - 
nature. When he arose, he found what he expect- 


In the afternoon, having FIN from TY compa- f 


* 


2 WES - - FR ERES 3 40. 
tions of w ater, of which it was dende to guess 
the depth, and which he now cannot review wit 
out some censure of his own rashness ; but what a 
man undertakes he must perform, and Marvel hates 
a coward at his heart. 0 

Few that lie warm in their beds think what 0 
thers undergo, who have perhaps been as tenderly 
_Equcated. and have as acute sensations, as them- 

selves. My friend was now to lodge the second 
” night almost fifty miles from home, in a house 

Which he never had seen before, among people to 

whom he was totally a stranger, not knowing whe- 
ther the next man he should meet would prove good | 
or bad; but seeing an inn of a good appearance, he 
rode resolutely into the yard; and, knowing that 

5 kespect is often paid in propor tion as it is claimed, 

delivered his injunction to the hostler with spirit, 
and entering the house called vigorously about him. 

On the third day up rose the sun and Mr Marvel... 

|. "us troubles and his dangers were now such as „„ 

| wishes no other man ever to encounter. The ways 
were less frequented, and the country more thinly || | 
inhabited. He rode many a lonely hour through }| } 

' mire and water, and met not a single soul for two | t 

I miles together with whom he could exchange a | t 

J 
8 
t 


— — — — ; ene 


— e 


word. He cannot deny that, looking round upon 
the dreary region, and seeing nothing but bleak | 
fields and naked trees, hills obscured by fogs, and | 
flats covered with inundations, he did for some time = 
suffer melancholy to prevail upon him, and wished | | h 
himself again safe at home. One comfort he had, II 
which was, to consider that none of his friends were | tl 
in the same distress, for whom if they had been | 
with him, he should have suffered more than for him- | Hi 
self, he could not forbear sometimes to consider | ra 
how happily the Idler is settled in an easier condi= | fa 
tion, who, surrounded like him with terrors, could 1 
| bay e done wat but lie . and die, „ eee 


— - * ** ? - 
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. Amidst these reflections he came to a town 8 
and found a dinner, which disposed him to more _ 
chearful sentiments: but the joys of lite are hort, 
and its miseries are long; he mounted and travelled 
flifteen miles more through dirt and desolation, x 
At last the sun set, and all the horrors of dark- 
ness came upon him. He then repented the weak 
Indulgence in which he had gratiſied himself at 
noon with too long an interval of rest: yet he went 
forward along a path which he could no longer see, 
sometimes rushing suddenly into water, and some- 
times incumbered with stiff clay, Ignorant whither _ 
| He was going, and uncertain whether his next (ep; | 9 
' might not be the last. . 2 
1 In this dismal wt Pre of abcturial e IH Ao = 
: his horse unexpectedly stood still. Marvel had 1 
heard many relations of the instinct of horses |} 
and was in doubt what danger might be at hand, | 
I Sometimes he fancied that he was on the bank of a — 
I river still and deep, and sometimes that a dead body 
I lay across the track. He sat still awhile to 1ecollect _ 
„ I his thoughts; and as he was about to alight and ex- 
|} plore the darkness, out stepped a man with a lan- 
tern, and opened the turnpike. He hired a guide 4 
to the town, arrived in safety, and slept in quiet. 1 
Ihe rest of his journey was nothing but danger. | 
| Heclimbed and descended precipices on which vuls ' 
| gar mortals tremble to look; he passed marshes like 
I the Serbonian bog, where armies whole have scunk; | 
I | he forded rivers where the current roared like the 
Igre of the Severn; or ventured himself on bridges |} 
| that trembled under him, from which he looked. | 
_ | down on foaming whirlpools, or dreadful abysses; _ 
I He wandered over houseless heaths, amidst all the } 
I rage of the Elements, with the snow driving i in his 
= x face, and the tempest howling in his eas. 
Such are the colours in which Marvel paints his 
adventures, He has accustomed himself t to nd: 


3 
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ing words and hy perbalical images, till he 5 lost 
the power of true description. In a road through 

which the heaviest carriages pass without difficulty; _ 
auch the post-boy every dau and night goes and re- 
turns, he meets with hardships like those which are 

endured in Siberian deserts, and misses nothing of 

1 mantie danger but a giant and a dragon. When 
is dreadful story is told in proper terms it is only _ 
that the way was dirty in winter, and that he expe=- _ 
pn rienced the common vicissitudes of rain and sunshine. „ 


* * — 
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= : HE . of Mr r Mont has, alot the mer- : £7 
riment of some and the contempt of others, who do 
not sufficiently consider how often they hear and | 
Practise the same arts of exaggerated narration. IE 
| There is not, perhaps, among the muldithdes of 1 
| all conditions that swarm upon the earth, a single! 
man who does not believe that he has something 
extraordinary to relate of himself; and who does + 
not, at one time or other, summon the attention of's | 
{ His friends to the casualties of his adventures, and | 
the vicissitudes of his fortune; casualties and vicis- 
| _ situdes that happen alike in lives uniform and di- 
| versified; to the Commander of armies, and the | 
Writer at a desk; to the Sailor who resigns him- | 
[Self to the wind and water, and the Farmer whose 5 
1 longest journey is to the market, _ Wy 
II the present state of the world man may "Dn +: 
: through Spakespear. s seven Sages of life, and meet | 
nothing singular or wonderful. But such is every _ 
maman's attention to himself, that what is common 
and unheeded when it is only seen, becomes res 
1 markable and # peculiar When we happen to kes 1. 


vo. 6%. Trtipen. - 16g. 


It is well enough known to be according to the 


usual process of Nature, that men should sicken and 
recover, that some designs Should succeed and o- 
thers miscarry, that friends should be separated 
and meet again, that some should be made angry 
by endeavours to please them, and some be pleased 
when no care has been used to gain their approba- 
tion; that men and women should at first come to- 
: gether by chance, like each other so well as to com- 
mence acquaintance, improve acquaintance into 
fondness, increase or extinguish foncness by marri- 
gage, and have children of different degrees of intel- 
lects and virtue, some of whom die before their Pay. 
5 Tents, and others survive them. 5 
Vauet let any man tell his own story, and nothing ” 
5 of all this has ever befallen him according to the 
| common order of things; something has always 
© > discriminated his case; some unusual concurrence. 
cot events has appeared, which made him more hap- 1 
py or more miserable than other mortals; for in 
| pleasures or calamities, however common, Fears one 
| - has comforts and afflictions of his W n. 1 
| It is certain that, without some artificial augmen- = 
3 tations, many of the pleasures of life, and almost all 
| its embellishments, would fall to the ground. If no 
| man was to express more delight than he felt, those 
who felt most would raise little envy. If travellers 
| were to describe the most laboured .performances of 
art with the same coldness as they survey them, all 
e nc of happiness trom change of place |} 
would cease; the Pictures of Raphael would hang 
without spectators; and the Gardens of Versailles 
might be inhabited by hermits. All the pleasure 
that is received ends in an opportunity of splendid 
falsehood, in the power of gaining notice by the 
display of beauties which the eye was weary of be- 
holding, and a history of happy moments, of which, 5 


in A the most n happy: Was the iat. = 
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The ambition of superior censibility and aper > 
eloquence disposcs the lovers of arts to receive rap= 
ture at one time, and communicate it at another: 
and each labours first to impose upon himself, and WE 
then to propagate the imposture. "en 

Pain is less subject than pleasure to caprices ; of | 

expression. The torments of disease, and the grief 

for irremediable misfortunes, sometimes are such as 

no words can declare, and can only be signified by 
groans, or sobs, or inarticulate ejaculations. Man 
has from Nature a mode of utterance peculiar to 

Pain; but he has none peculiar to pleasure, because 
| he never bas pleasure but in such degrees as the or- 

diary use of language may equal or surpass. 

It is nevertheless certain, that many pains as well 
| as pleasures are heightened by rhetorical affectation, _ 
and that the Pieture * for "the most * —— * 

than the life. N 

When we desekibe our mon of 3 s sor- Fa, 

a rows, either in friendly or ceremonious condolence, 
the customs of the world scarcely admit of rigid ve | 
Tacity. Perhaps the fondest friendship would = I 

rage oftener than comfort, were the tongue on such 

occasions faithfully to represent the sentiments of | 
the heart: and I think the strictest moralists allow _ . 
forms of address to be used without much regard * N 
their literal acceptation, when either respect or ten- 
derness requires them, because they are universaily |. 
known to denote not the degree. but the pee 1 | 

our sentiments. I 
But the same indulgence cannot be allowed 1 
8 him who aggravates dangers incurred or sorrow en- 
dured by himself, because he da; kens the prospect | 

of futurity, aud multiplies the paius of our colidi- 
tion by useless terrur, Those who maynity their 

delights are less criminal deceivers, yet. the; raise 
hopes which are sure to be dis: ppointed. It wouid = | 
1355 * eee best, it Ws could dee 4¹ hear en . 
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thing as it is, that nothing might be too anxiously 
; e or too e pursued. 


2 Fei 20 besn commonly el that eminent 55 
men are least eminent at home; that bright characc 
ters lose much of their splendor at a nearer view; 
and many who fill the world with their fame, excite 


|} familiar esteem is therefore imputed to hidden vices, 5 


} and to practises indulged in secret, but carefully: co- 1 
Ivered from the public eye. 


1 dienity of Alexander, though nations fell prostrate 
| | before him, was certainly held in little veneration | 
| by the partakers of his midnight revels, who had _ 

seen him in the madness of wine, murder his friend, #4 
or set fire to the Persian palace at the instigation of — 
| aharlot. And it is well remembered among us, that 
the Avarice of Marlborough kept him in subjection _ 

| to his wife, while he was dreaded by: France as her 
|| Conqueror, and honoured by | the e as his 
. Deliverer. 3 


want of reverence, it is not reciprocally true, that 
| when there is want of reverence there is always 
vice. That awe which great actions or abilities im- 

| ou — pe Ty Uminjshed by e 5 
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very little reverence among those that Surround I 
them in their domestic privacies. 7-4: — 
Io blame or to suspect, is easy and natural. —— 
135 When the fact is evident, and the cause doubtful, | 
some accusation is always engendered between idle- : > i 
ness and malignity. This disparity of general and | 


Vice will indeed alwavs produce contempt. The : 


— nn I OS. WE; 


But though. 3 ebe is vice there: ne bo . 
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though nothing either mean or criminal «hould be 
ep found. 0 
Of men, as of every Wiag alas. we must Judge | 
a Sorting to our knowledge. When we see cf a 
Hero only his.Battles, or of a Writer only his Books, —_ 
we have nothing to allay our ideas of their Great- 
ness. We consider the one only as the Guardian of | 
bis country, and the other only as the Instructor of |} 
mankind. We have neither opportunity nor mo- 
tive to examine the minuter parts of their lives, or 
the less apparent peculiarities of their characters 
wWe name them with habitual respect; and forget, 
What we still continue to know, that NON” are. men 
like other mortals, _ bs 
But such is the constitution a the. world, that | 
_ much of life must be spent in the same manner by |Þ 
5 the wise and the ignorant, the exalted and the low. 
Men, however distinguished by external accidents 
or intrinsic qualities, have all the same wants, the | 
same pains, and, as far as the senses are consulted, . 
the same pieasures. The petty cares and petty du- N 
ties are the same in every station to every under- 
Standing, and every hour brings some occasion on | 
Wich we all sink to the common level. We are | 
all naked till we are dressed, and hungry till we are 
all fed; and the General's triumph, and Sage's Dis- 
putation, end, like the humble labours of the Smith = 
=: or Plowman, in a dinner or in sleep. 5 
Those notions which are to be collected by . 
son in opposition to the senses, will seldom stand 
forward in the mind, but lie treasured in the remot- 
er repositories of memory, to be found only when 1 
they are sought. Whatever any man may have writ?- 
ten or done, his precepts or his valour will scarce- | 
ly overbalance the unimportant uniformity which 
runs through his time. We do not easily consider 
him as great, whom our own eyes shew us to be | 
5 little; x nor labour t to 7 e to our e BE”; 
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the latent excellencies of him who shares with us all 
our weaknesses and many of our follies; who like 

us is delighted with slight amusements, busied with | 
trifling pmployments, and disturbed IF: little vexa- | 

vi tions. 5 : | 
GBreat powers cannot be exerted but when great 

| exigencies make them necessary. Great exigencies 
can happen but seldom ; and therefore those quali- 
ties which have a claim to the veneration of man- 
kind, lie hid, for the most part, like subterranean 
treasures, over which the foot passes as on COmmo! 4 8 
ground, till necessity breaks open the golden cavern. 
In the ancient celebrations of vi ictory, 2 a slave was | 
placed on the triumphal car, by the side of the Gen= |} 

E eral,” who reminded him by a short sentence, that 
he was a Man. Whatever danger there might be 


6——5 — 


I lest a Leader, in his passage to the Capitol, should( 
3 | forget the frailties of his nature, there was surely 5 N 
> | no need of such an admon! ion; the intoxication | 
„ | evuld not have con: inued lo: 19; he would have been 
-I at home but a few hours before some of his depeu- } 
r- | dents would have forgot his greataess, and shewn _ 1 
n him, that Letten en his laurels he was yet 2 
16 man. e 5 | 
re | 


There are some Wo ity to escape thi 18 F | 
Þþ degradation, by labouring to appear always wise oF _ * 
th | always great; but he that x «tives against nature will 
I for ever $trive in vain, To be grave of mien and 
ea- | slow of utterance, to look with. s0licitude and speak _ 
and | with hesitation, ! is attainable at will; but the shew _ 
- | of Wisdom is ridiculous when there is nothing to 


hen cause doubt, as that of Va. our where tacre is no- 
vrit-⸗ thing to be re 


* 


rce- A man, who has duly. ä che condition of LS. 
8 his being, will conteutedly yield to the course of 
zider 


things: he will not pant for distinstton where dis- 


be tinction noun N no merit ; but tho: agh on + gronk = 
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occasions he may wish to be greater than ene he 
will be satisſied in common occurrences not to be. = 
lets. | | 255 | 
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"A *© practice of if-deniat;i or the abe e of 
lawful pleasure, has been considered by almost ev- 
ery nation, from the remotest ages, as the highest 
exaltation of human virtue; and all have agreed to 
pay respect and veneration to those who abstained 
from the delights of life, even when they did not 
2D censure those who enjoyed them. fc 8 
The general voice of mankind, civil and barkars * 
i : ous, confesses that the mind and body are at vari- 
ance, and that neither can be made happy by its“ 
proper gratifications, but at the expence of the o- 
ther; that a pampered. body will darken the mind, 
and an enlightened mind will macerate the body. 3 
And none have failed to confer their esteem on those“ 
_ who prefer intellect to sense, who controul their | - 
lower by their higher faculties, and forget the wants | : 

and desires of animal life for rational disquieitione 1 
or pious contemplations. | x 
The earth has scarce a country s 80 7 advanced 1 
5 eee political regularity as to divide the inhabit= | 

ants into classes, where some orders of men or | 
women are not distinguished by voluntary severi- | © 
ties, and where the reputation of their sanctity is 
not inereased in proportion to the rigour of their | 8: 

oo rules, and the exactness of their performance, £ 

When an opinion to which there is no temptation 8 
—— of interest spreads wide and continues long, it may | 
be reasonably presumed to have been infused by | c 
1 Nature or dietated by Magen. ; It has been often. 


vo. 52. 


observed that the fictions of imposture, and illusions 

of fancy, soon gave way to time and experience: 
and that nothing keeps its ground but truth, Which 
gains every day 1 new influence by new confirmation. | 


danger at a distance. 
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But Truth, when it is reduced to practice, easily 


- becomes subject to caprice and imagination; and 
many particular acts will be wrong 
general principle be right. 
that a just conviction of the restraint necessary to 


though their 
It cannot be denied, | 


be laid upon the appetites has produced extravagant 
and unnatural modes of mortification, and institu- 


tions which, however favourably considered, will de : 
5 found to violate Nature without promoting Piety. 5 


But the doctrine of self, denial is not weakened | 


| 7 in itself by the errors of those who mis1aterpret or | 
| misapply it; the encroachment of the appetites up- 

on the understanding is hourly perceived, and the 
State of those whom sensuality has enslaved is 
known to be in the Jughest” Ls ad Cropicable: and Do 
WY wretched. — 
= ThE: dread afmch shamefal captivity may justly 2 
raise alarms; and wisdom will endeavour to keep 


By timely caution and sus- 


picious vigilance those desires may be repressed to 


Which indulgence. would soon give absolute domi- 
nion; those enemies may be overcome, which, 


| when they have been a while accustomed to victory. 
[| can no longer be resisted. 


Nothing is more fatal to happiness or virtue, than 


that confidence which flatters us with an opinion of 
| our own strength, and by assuring us of the power 
of retreat, precipitates us into hazard. Some may 

| safely venture further than others into the regions 
of delight, lay themselves more open to the golden 
shafts of pleasure, and advance nearer to the resi:- 

dence of the Syrens; but he that is best armed with _ 

| constancy and reason is yet vulnerable in one 2 5 

n or other, and to every man there is a . fixed, 


. 
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e which, if he passes, he will ndf un, = 
It is certainly most wise, as it is most safe, to stop 


before he touches the utmo:-t limit, since every step 


of advance will more and more entice him to £0. 
forward, till he shall at last enter the recesses of von- 
luptuousness, and sloth and ene, close the ; 


: Passage behind him. 


To deny early and inflexibly, i is the only a art t of 


2 checking the importunity of desire, and of preser- 


ving quiet and innocence, Innocent pratifications 
must be sometimes with-heid : he that complies 
with all Jawful desires will certainly lose his empire 
cover himself, and in time either submit his reason 
to his wishes, and think all his desires lawful, or dis- 
miss his reason as troublesome and intrusive, and 
resolve to snatch what he may 8 8 to wish, 1 with- 


. out enquiry about right and wrong. 


No man, whose appetites are his meters, can per- 
5 fm the duties of his nature with strictness and re- 
gularity; he that would be superior to external influ- 
Si ences must first become superior to his own passions. 
When the Roman Gene fal, sitting at supper with 
# S plate of turnips before him, was Solicited by large 
5 presents to betray his trust, be asked the messengers 
Whether he that could sup on turnips was a man 
likely to sell his country. Upon him who has re- 
duced his senses to obedience, temptation has lost 


its power; he is able to attend impartially to virtue, 
d execute her commands without hesitation. 


To set the mind above the appetites is the end of 


abetiuence, which one of the Fathers obcerves to be 


not a virtue, but the groundwork of virtue. By 
forbearing to do what may innocently be done, we 
may add hourly new vigour or resolution, and se- 
cure the power of resistance When pleasure or inte 
1 rest shall lend their charms to guilt, | | 
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